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Its waters are clear as crystal, and smooth as a sea of 

glass, exceeding in benuty the Ohio; but the scenery on 
each side of it is very different. There is no timber to be 
seen, but there are high perpendicular banks of rocks in 
some places, wliile rugg-ed bluffs and plains of sand in 
others, are all that greets the eye. We sailed until near 
sunset, when we landed, pitched our tents, supped our 
tea, bread and butter, boiled ham and potatoes, committed 
ourselves to the care of a kind Providence, and retired to 
rest. 

"8th.— Came last night cpiite to the Chnte (above The 
Dalles*), a fall in the river not navigable. There we slept, 
and this morning made the portage. All were obliged 
to land, unload, carry our baggage, and even the boat, 
for half a mile, I had frequently seen the picture of the 
Indians carrying a canoe, but now I saw the reality. We 
found plenty of Indians here to assist in making the port- 
age. After loading several with our liaggage and sending 
them on, the boat was capsized and placed upon the heads 
of about twenty of them, who marched off with it with 
perfect ease. Below the main fall of the water are rocks, 
deep, narrow channels, and many frightful precipices, \^'e 
walked deliberately among the rocks, viewing the scene 
with astonishment, for this once beautiful river seemed to 
be cut up and destroyed by these huge masses of rock. 
Indeed, it is difficult to find where the main body of the 
water passes. In high water we arc told that these rocks 
are all covered with water, the river ri.sing to such an 
astonishing height. 

"After paying the Indians for their assistance, which 
was a twist of tobacco about the length of a finger to each, 
we reloaded, went on board, sailed about two miles, and 
stopped for breakfast. This was done to get away from 
a throng of Indians. Many followed us, however, to assist 
in making another portage, three miles below this. 

"Sept. 9th. — We came to The Dalles just before noon. 
Here our boat was stopped by two rocks of immense size 
and height, all the. water of the river passes between them 
in a very narrow channel, and with great rapidity. Here 
we were obliged to land and make a portage of two and 
a half miles, carrying the boat also. The Dalles is the 
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PREFACE 

While engaged as Consulting Engineer in fixing the 
location and directing the construction of the Columhia 
River Highway from Portland east through the Cascade 
Range in Multnomah County, Oregon, I studied the 
landscape with much care and became acquainted with 
its formation and its geology. 

I was profoundly impressed by its majestic beauty 
and marveled at the creative power of God. who made it 
all. 

The everchanging lights and shadows from morning 
until night, made pictures rare and beautiful, which always 
charmed me, and I wondered if it were possible for some 
of them to be preserved by the new process of color pho- 
tography. This proved to be entirely practical, and with 
tlie assistance of three friends, Mr. Frank I. Jones, Mr, 
Henry Berger, Jr., and Dr. N. L. Smith, we were able to 
accomplish this. I am greatly indebted to these gentle- 
men for their assistance in this work, which required many 
days and nights of tireless labor. 

While going back and forth over the Columbia River 
Highway during its construction I carried my camera in 
a rain-proof bag in all kinds of weather, that I might be 
ready when God painted the pictures. 

As I climbed about the steep slopes of the mountains, 
where in places it was necessary to use ropes for safety, 
I thought of the many hardships endured by the early 
explorers when they came into the Oregon country. 

Having made a careful study of a number of their 
diaries, and acquainted myself with the early history of 
this region, I decided to write a simple story, beginning 
with the creation of the mountains and ending with the 
completion of America's Great Highway through the Cas- 
cade Mountains to the Sea. 

There were three ways of entering the Oregon coun- 
try from the East in pioneer days. I studied carefully to 
find out who had written the most interesting accounts, 
and have quoted from three of them verbatim. Their 
experiences were similar to many others whose hardships 
were no doubt as great. I chose Mrs. Whitman's story 
of the trip, down the Columbia by Indian canoe to Fort 
Vancouver, and Mrs, Elizabeth Dickson Smith Geer's 



pathetic account of the experience of one among many 
who used the log rafts, the portage, and the Hudson's 
Bay batteau. Joel Palmer was chosen to tell of the trip 
made across the Cascade Range south of Mount Hood 
before the road was built. Information of great value 
was obtained from the Oregon Historical Society, and I 
am indebted to George H. Himes for his many courtesies. 
Frederick V. Holman, H. H. Riddel), J. C. Ainsworth, 
Marshall Dana, L. A. McArthur, Robert R. Rankin and 
Frank J. Smith also contributed to the historical value 
of this work. 

I wish to thank George F. Holman for the work of 
illuminating the dedication. To Mrs. Josiah Myrick, the 
granddaughter of Dr. John McLoughlin, I am grateful 
for interest and assistance. 

I have quoted freely from an article written by Miss 
Irene Lincoln Poppleton "Oregon's First Monopoly/' 
which furnished much valuable data. I have frequently 
used the language of Theodore Winthrup, taken from the 
last edition of **The Canoe and the Saddle," edited bv 
John H. Williams. I acknowledge assistance from Gen- 
eral Hiram M. Chittenden, Mrs. Eva Emery Dye and 
Fred H. Sayler; also from my beloved Pastor, Dr. \V. B. 
Hinson, whose Christian teaching has helped me greatly 
in my work. The influence of Professor W. M. Wilder 
and his sweet home has left its imprint on this book. 
There I have always found harmony, and his wild flower 
garden overlooking the city, has been a haven in time of 
stress. 

I acknowledge the valuable literary assistance of Mrs. 
Ella J. Clinton and thank all who gave the use of photo- 
graphs. To Fred A. Routledge, who designed the cover 
of this book, and to A. Burr for original sketches, I ex- 
press my grateful appreciation. 

To every man who had a part in the construction of 
the Columbia River Highway through the Cascade Moun- 
tains to the sea; from the humblest laborer, to the Gov- 
ernor of the great State of Oregon, I say with all my 
heart, "I thank you for the help you gave; we could not 
have succeeded without you." 
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this, to be able to make a beginning in our pleasing work 



so soon/' 



This sweet womanly woman, filled with hope and a 
devotion to the cause of Christ, was soon to suffer death 
at the hands of those she came to save.* 

The fertile fields of waving grain, the beautiful garden, 
filled with vegetables, fruits, and flowers of every kind, 
attracted all who came to Fort Vancouver, for here was 
an actual demonstration of the fertility of the soil, and its 
adaptability to the needs of civilized man. 

"Dr. McLoughlin had encouraged Jason and Daniel 
Lee to go South into the Willamette Valley and establish 
their mission, and they had begun to teach the Indians 
and show them how to cultivate the soil.'' 

The flower gardens at old Fort Vancouver served an 
added purpose in the spring of 1837, for Jason Lee met his 
sweetheart Anna Pittman there. They strolled about "the 
fine walks, lined with strawberry vines" and sat for many 
an hour in the "good summer house covered with grape 
vines at the opposite end of the garden." When their 
hearts were linked for life, they took their way up the 
beautiful Willamette River, now full to the brim. The 
high beaked Indian canoe skimmed the surface of the clear 
blue waters and bore them on beyond the roaring "falls 
of the Multnomah"f which sang a song of welcome as 
they passed up the stream to the Lee Mission, established 
in the fall of 1834, ten miles North of the present city of 
Salem. Here they were married by the Reverend Daniel 
Lee, July i6th, 1837, and the loneliness of labor without 
that help which only a good wife gives, was ended. 

No doubt these young people tried to make a garden 
of their own, equal to if not superior to the one they 
reveled in at Fort Vancouver. The Whitmans and the 
Spauldings with their young wives did likewise in their 
chosen fields, and it is plain to see that the good seeds 
sown by Dr. McLoughlin bore fruit, yes ! an hundred fold. 
The missionaries told a waiting world about it, and this, 
coupled with the agitation in Congress over the "Oregon 
Question," turned the great tide of immigration to the 
Oregon country and the Willamette Valley. 



•See Whitman Massacre. Appendix B. 

tSee Appendix C. Indians and River called Multnomah. 
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Formation of the CasmiT§'~aTi 

Sierra Nevada Ranges 



HERE was a time when the waves of a name- 
less ocean kissed the Western slopes of the 

Rocky Mountains — when unborn continents 

JV^® lay still in the dark, cold womb of fathomless 
yT\^ seas, Even then, far — far off shore, the voice 
^-^ ^1 of God was heard, and out of the boundless 
deep He lifted up a mighty mountain range. From North 
to South it rose like some leviathan stretched at full 
length, with head and tail touching the mainland, and 
the Cascade and Sierra Nevada Ranges were created, thus 
forming an inland sea, a thousand miles and more in 
length. 

How fearful were the sounds! How dark the skies! 
The earth groaned and trembled as if in travail when 
this new land was born ; the very foundations were 
broken up. and flames burst forth. The rocks were 
melted with fervent heat, and white hot magma streams 
ran down the mountain side into the sea. Steam rose 
in clonds — lightnings flashed — -rain poured in torrents — 
thunders roared. The whole nyA?,s heaved, and rose, and 
fell, as a bosom moved with passion, until that day's 
work was done. 

When the sun broke through the veil, it shone on a 
naked land, its only clothing ashes — hot ashes — blowing, 
drifting everywhere. 

For centuries the most active volcanoes were at work ; 
they built up mighty domes reaching into the skies, one 
mile, two miles, almost three miles high, until the icy- 
cold of the atmosphere, where they now reared their 
heads, exceeded the cold of ocean depths whence the 
uplift came. 

Time first closed the smaller vents and fissures, then 
hushed the greater ones. When the fires from within 
were extinguished, perpetual snow crowned the loftier 
peaks. 

These great snow fields moved slowly, sliding, push- 
ing downward, producing many an avalanche, and glaciers 
which extended far into the lower valleys. 
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In tlieir imperceptible movements these mighty gla- 
ciers wore through the iava heds in many places, cutting 
gashes hundreds of feet in depth, grinding to powder the 
older limestone and other rocks l)eneath them. These 
fragments were mingled by the hand of God with ash 
and other particles of the igneous mass, which He took 
from the very bowels of the earth. The little rivulets 
joined with mountain torrents, bringing the product of 
the glaciers down into the valleys, where He spread it 
out, producing a soil rich in everything that ministers 
to man. 

Then the Prince of All Gardens planted the seeds of a 
thousand springtimes. Some flowers He made to grow 
high up in the clefts of the rocks, in fields of snow. The 
anemone and heather He planted a little lower down, 
just where the trees begin: and when He came to where 
the earth slopes gently out in upland meadows, jeweled 
with sparkling waterbrooks. He gave more freely of His 
abundance and carpeted the earth with flowers of every 
tint and hue. An Alpine fir He planted here and there, 
grouping them, and adding others as He came down 
into the valleys, where He made the flowering shrubs 
and ferns to grow in the midst of dark, cool forests of 
great and stately trees, the shelter of His creatures. 

There is a beauty in the bare angles of the rocks 
which look down from the heights, where His fingers 
broke them. Here He rent and tore them asunder, to 
make room for one of earth's great rivers. 
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Formation of the Colunwm. 
and the Gor§e 

tIANY men have sought to know the Truth, of 
how this Mountain Range was parted like a 
curtain, permitting the mighty Cohimhia River 
to pass through, almost at the level of the sea. 
The story of the uplift, anri the Inland Sea is 
writ so plain that all may read. Primitive 
man understood ; his legends tell the story. The Inland 
Sea found one great outlet through the Gorge of the 
Columbia. 

With some there is a question as to whether the 
Gorge is the result of a gradual uplift and slow erosion, 
or of the sudden breaking away, of a great rock wall 
that was first cracked, or faulted, by a movement of the 
mountain range, due to some fearful convulsion of 
nature; after which a wall of water from this Inland 
Sea, almost a mile in height, tore away the sides, and 
widened the chasm into its present magnificent pro- 
portions. 

The mind can only wonder at this mighty work of 
God, done in His own way, on a scale so great that 
man's best efforts appear but as the work of pigmies — 
the Panama Canal, a toy for children. 

Standing at the margin of the river and looking up 
along the sky line, one sees the rim rock of the mountain, 
in many places, thousands of feet above. The crystal 
waterfalls, the great trees, the fresh green moss — the rocks 
themselves, speak of eternal youth, and it seems but 
yesterday that the band of God fashioned it all. 

The talus at the base of the cliffs tells a different 
story. We read in these masses of broken stone, that 
centuries on centuries have passed since .they began to 
form, for every particle contained in them, when loosened 
by frost, heat or cold, fell from dizzy heights piece by 
piece. Striking the base of the cliffs, they sound like the 
ticking of the master clock, with centuries for hours. 
The rich growth of vegetation, almost tropical, always 
hastening to hide nature's secrets, soon covers them, 
and out of this mouldering mass provides food and shelter 
for both man and beast. 
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Earl^ Life in the Columbia 
Basin 

IjlE KNOW that the first garden that God 
planted eastward in Eden and the River which 
went out of it were beautiful beyond compare. 
We also know that the one He planted here, 
and the River called by men Columbia, which 
goes out of it, was formed by the same hand. 
How long it was before He brought the living creatures 
after their kind and placed them in this new-made garden, 
we know not. Nor can we tell how long a time elapsed 
before He brought the several roving tribes of men into 
this earthly Paradise in quest of food. 

A few miles west of Celilo Falls the trees begin. 
The landscape changes rapidly as one goes toward the 
sea, descending the river or ascending the Cascade Range. 
Ever higher these mountains lift their heads, until 
five great peaks are seen at once above the timber line, 
"their craters healed with snow" which never leaves 
them.* 

The Indian legends and our early history tell of 
plenty. Great herds of antelope and buffalo without 
number roamed the plains on the head waters of this 
kingly river. They browsed on the rich bunch grass 
which grew knee high over the thousands of square miles 
in that treeless region, which is the basin left by the 
ancient Inland Sea, to the east of the Cascade Range. 

The Indian tribes, who loved the chase and lived 
for the greater part of the year on plain and mountain 
top were athletes, while the tribes on the western 
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seqnently we must go ilown l)y wiUur ;inil drive our cattle 
over the mountains. 

"November i — We are l>in^ l>y. wnitinfj for \he wind 
to blow down stream in or<ler tliat we may embark on 
our rafts. 

"November 2 — We took off onr wagon wheels, laid 
them on the raft, placed the wagon beds on them and 
started. There are three families of us, Adam Polk, Rus- 
sell Welch and ourselves, on 12 logs, 18 inches throiijjh, 
and 40 feet long. The water rims 3 inches over our raft. 

"November 3 — We are floating down the Columbia. 
Cold and disagreeable weather. 

"Nbvember 4 — Rain all day. Laid by for the water 
to become calm. We clambered up a side hill among the 
rocks and built a fire and tried to cook and warm our- 
selves and children, while the wind blew and the waves 
rolled beneath. 

"November 5 — Still lying liy waiting for calm weather. 
Mr. Polk is very sick. 

"November 6 — Laid by until noon waiting for the 
',r-,,.ps to emit rollin"- but finallv put out in rough water. 



"November 7 — Put out in rough water. Moved a 
few miles. The water became so rough that we were 
forced to land. No one to man the raft but my husband 
and the oldest son of 16 years. Russell Welch and our 
youngest boys were driving our cattle over the moun- 
tains. Here we lay smoking our eyes, burning our 
clothes, and trying to keep warm. We have plenty of 
wood, but the wind takes away the warmth. 

"November 8 — Finds us still lying at anchor waiting 
for the wind to fall. We have but one day's provision 
ahead of us here. We can see snow on the top of the 
mountains, whose rocky heights reach to the clouds by 
times. A few Indians call on us and steal something 
from us, but we are not afraid of them. Cold weather — 
my hands are so numb that I can scarcely write. 

"November 9 — Finds us still in trouble. Waves dash- 
ing over our raft and we already stinting ourselves with 
provisions. My husband started this morning to hunt 
provisions. Left no man with us, except our oldest boy. 
It is very cold. The icicles are hanging from our wagon 
beds to the water. Tonight about dusk Adam Polk ex- 
pired. No one with him but his wife and myself. We 
sat up all night with him while the waves was dashing 
below. 

"November 10 — Finds us still waiting for calm weather. 
My husband returned at two o'clock. Brought 50 
pounds of beef on his back 12 miles, which he had bought 
from another company. By this time the water became 
calm and we started once more, but the wind soon began 
to blow and we were forced to land. My husband and 
boy were an hour and a half after dark getting the raft 
landed and made fast while the water ran knee deep over 
our raft, the wind blew, and was freezing cold. We 
women and children did not attempt to get out of our 
wagons tonight. 

"November 11 — Laid by most all day. Started this 
evening, ran about 3 miles and landed after dark. Here 
we found Welch and our boys with our cattle, for they 
could be driven no further on this side for mountains. 
Here was a ferry for the purpose of ferrying immigrants' 
cattle. 

"November 12 — Ferried our cattle over the river and 
buried Mr. Polk. Rain all day. We are living entirely 
on beef. 
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Novemoer 13 — We got the feri^ liien to shift our 

load in their boat and take lis down to the falls, where 
we found qnite a town of people wailing for their cattle 
to pull them around the falls. Rain all day. 

"N'ovember [4 — Unloaded the boat, put ou 
together. Drizzly weather. 

"November 15 — Rainy day. 

"November i5 — ^Rain all day, 

"November 17 — Rainy weather. 

"November 18 — My husband is sick. It ■ 
snows. We start this morning around the falls 
wagon. We have 5 miles to go. I carry my babe and 
lead, or rather carry another through the snow, mud and 
water almost to my knees. It is the worst road that a 
team could possibly travel. T went ahead with my chil- 
tlren and I was afraid to look behind me for fear of see- 
ing the wagons turn over into the mud and water with 
everything in them. My children gave out with cold 
and fatigue, and could not travel, and the boys had to 
unhitch the oxen and bring them and carry the children 
on to camp. I was so cold and numb that I could not 
tell by the feeling that I had any feet at all. We started 
this morning at sunrise and did not get to camp until 
after dark, and there was not one dry thread on one of 
ns — not even my babe. I had carried my babe and I was 
so fatigued that I could scarcely speak or step. When I 
got here I found my husband lying in Welch's wagon, 
very sick. He had brought Mrs. Polk down the day be- 
fore and was taken sick here. We had to stay up all 
night tonight for our wagons are left half way back, I 
have not told half we suffered. I am not adequate to 
the task. Here was some hundreds camped, waiting for 
boats to come and take them down the Columbia to Van- 
couver or Portland or Oregon City. 

"November 19 — My husband is sick and can have but 
little care. Rain all day. 

"November 20 — Rain all day. It is almost an impos- 
sibility to cook and quite so to keep warm or dry. I 
froze or chilled my feet so that I cannot wear a shoe, so 
I have to go around in the cold weather barefooted. 

"November 21 — Rain all day. The whole care of 
■""crufliine falls upon my shoulders. I cannot write anv 
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mafting the passage down l 

the rock-bound gorge. 

Tliis conii»aiiy was led by Juel I'almer, a man of 
strong character anil great deternnnation. Born of 
Quaker parents, then residents of New York, though 
visiting in Canada at the time of Joel's birth, he spent 
his youth in Pennsylvania and there he was inarrieii. 
In 1S36 he moved to Indiana and in 1S44 was a member 
of the legislature. 

The national discussion of the Oregon question at 
this time influenced him, and he tells us in his "Journal 
of Travels Over the Rocky Mountains," that, "Having 
concluded from the best information I am able to ob- 
tain, that the Oregon Territory offers great inducements 
to immigrants, I determined to visit it with a view of 
satisfying myself in regard to it, and 
by ascertaining by personal obser- 
vation whether its advantages were 
•■ufficient to warrant nie in the effort 
tij make it my future home. I 
.-'lartcd, accordingly, on the morning 
uf the irrth of April. 1845, in com- 
pany with Mr. Spencer Buckley. 
We expected to be joined by several 
}oung men from Rushville, Ind.. but 
joiL p.LutR they all abandoned the enterprise, 

and gave us no other encouragement than their good 
wishes for our success anil safety. * * * 

"September \y. — At eight o'clock this morning, the 
men who had left us at Grand Rounil for Dr. Whitman's 
station, joined us, accompanied by the doctor and his 
lady. They came in a two horse wagon, bringing with 
them a plentiful supply of flour, meal and potatoes. 
After our party had taken some refreshments, the march 
was resumed; our visitors accompanying us to our 
camp four miles down the river. * * * 

"September zi. — This morning at daylight we started 
for the Columbia, distance three and a half miles. The 
river at this place is from a half to three-fourths of a 
mile in width. It is a beautiful stream ; its waters are 
clear and course gently over a pebbly bottom. * * * 
* * *. There was something inspiring and animating 
A fee lid animate 




our bre;tsts ;ikin to tliat feeling in the breast of the mariner, 
when after years of absence, the shores of his native land 
appear to view. We could scarcely persuade ourselves 
but that our journey had arrived at its termination. We 
were full of hope, and as it was understood that we had 
but one more difficult part of the road to surmount, 
we moved forward with redoubled energy; our horses 
and cattle were much jaded, but we believed that they 
could be got through or at least the greater part of them. 

"The Indians were constantly paying us visits, fur- 
nishing us with vegetables, which, by the by, were quite 
welcome; but they would in return demand wearing 
apparel, until by traffic, we were left with but one suit. 
We were compelled to keep a sharp lookout over our 
kitchen furniture, as during these visits it was liable 
to diminish in quantity by forming an attachment to- 
wards these children of the forest, and following them 
off. Many of these savages were nearly naked. * * * 

"September 29. — This day we traveled about five 
miles, which brought us to The Dalles, or Methodist 
Missions. Here was the end of our road, as no wagons 
had ever gone below this place. We found some 60 
families in waiting for a passage down the river; and as 
there were but two small boats running to the Cascade 
Falls, our prospect for a speedy passage was not overly 
flattering, 

"September 30. — This day we intended to make ar- 
rangements for our passage down the river, but we 
Tupe of Flint Loeh. 




found upon inquiry, that tlie two boats spolten of were 

engaged for at least ten tlays. ;iiul that their cliarges 
were exorbitant, and would probably absorb what little 
we had left to pay our way to Oregon City. We then 
determined to make a trip over the mountains, and made 
inquiries respecting its practicability of some Indians 
but could learn nothing definite, excepting that grass, 
timber and water would be found in abundance ; we 
finally ascertained that a Mr. Barhani and Mr. Nigliton 
had, with the .same object, penetrated some 20 or ,^5 
miles into the interior, and found it impracticable. 
Nighton had returned, but Barham was yet in the moun- 
tains, endeavoring to force a passage; they had been 
absent six days, with seven wagons in their train, in- 
tending to go as far as they could, and if found to be 
impracticable to return and go down the river. 

"We succee<led in iiersuading 15 families to accom- 
pany us in our trip over the mountains, and immediately 
made preparations for our march. On the afternoon of 
the 4th of October, our preparations were announced as 
complete, and we took up our line of march ; others in 
the meantime had joined us, and should we fall in with 
Barham, our train would consist of some 30 wagons. * * 

"October 3. — This morning I started on horseback 
in advance of the company, accompanied by one of its 
members. Our course led us south over a rolling, grassy 
plain; portions of the road were very stony. After a 
travel of 14 miles, we arrived at a long and steep de- 
clivity, which we descended, and after crossing the creek 
at its base, ascended a bluff; in the bottom are seen 
several small enclosures, where the Indians have cul- 
tivated the soil: a few Indian huts may be seen along 
this stream. Meek's company crossed the Deshute's 
river near the mouth of this stream, which is five miles 
distant. After ascending, we turned to the right, direct- 
ing our course over a level, grassy plain for some five 
miles or more, when we crossed a running branch; five 
miles brought us to Stony Branch, and to scattering 
yellow pine timber. Here we found Barham's company 
of seven wagons. Barham was absent at the time. 

■--- i..;t-h three others started into the mountains 
them all n 



"October 4. — This morning myself and companions, 
with a scanty supply of provisions for a few days' 
journey, started on a westerly course into the mountains, 
from the open ground we could see Mt. Hood. Our 
object was to go south and near to this peak, * * * 
"We then ascended the mountain and as our stock 
of provisions were barely sufficient to last us through 
the day, it was found necessary to return to camp, * * * 
We retraced our steps to where we had struck the bluff, 
and followed down a short distance, where we found the 
mountain of sufficiently gradual descent to admit of the 
passage of teams; we could then follow up the bottom 
toward Mt. Hood, and as we supposed that this peak was 
a dividing ridge we had reasonable ground to believe 
that we could get through. We then took our trail in 
the direction of camp; and late in the evening, tired and 
hungry, we arrived at Rock Creek, where we found our 
company and camped. Barham had not yet returned, 
but we resolved to push forward. 

"October 6. — We remained in camp. As the grazing 
was poor in the timber, and our loose cattle much trouble 
to us, we determined to send a party with them to the 

settlement. The Indians 

f^^ I had informed us that there 

was a trail to the north, 
wTiich ran over Mount 
Hood, and thence to Ore- 
gon City. This party was 
to proceed up one of the 
ridges until they struck 
this trail, and then follow 
it to the settlement. Two 
families decided upon go- 
ing with this party, and as 
I expected to have no fur- 
ther use for my horse, I 
sent him with them. They 
were to procure provisions 
and assistance, and meet 
us on the way. We had forwarded, by a company of cattle- 
drivers from The Dalles, which started for the settlement 
on the first of the month, a request that they would send 
us provisions and assistance; but as we knew nothing of 





hereabouts, we had little hope of being benefited 
by them. * * * 

"October 7. — Early in tlie morning, the party desig- 
nated to drive our loose cattle made their arrangements, 
and left us. And as we supposed our stock of provisions was 
insufficient to supply us until these men returned, we dis- 
patched a few men to The Dalles for a beef and some 
wheat; after which, we divided our company so as that a 
portion were to remain and take charge of the camp. 
A sufficient number were to pack provisions, and the 
remainder were to be engaged in opening the road. All 
being ready, each one entered upon the duty assigned him 
with an alacrity and willingness that showed a full de- 
termination to prosecute it to completion, if possible. On 
the evening of the loth, we had opened a road to the top 
of the mountain, which we were to descend to the branch 
of the Deshutes. The side of the mountain was covered 
with a species of laurel bush, and so thick, that it was 
almost impossible to pass through it, and as it was very 
dry we set it on fire. We passed down and encamped on 
the creek, and during the night the fire had nearly cleared 
the road on the side of the mountain. 

"On the morning of October irth, a con.^ultation was 
had. when it was determined that Mr. Barham. Mr. I-ock, 
and myself, should go in advance, and ascertain whether 
we could find a passage over the main dividing ridge. 
In the meantime, the remainder of the party were to open 
the road up the creek bottom as far as they could, or until 
eturn. \\'e took some provisions in our pockets, an 
axe, and one rifle, and started. We followed up thi.'; 
branch about fifteen miles, when we reached a creek, 
coming in from the left. We followed up this for a short 
distance, and then struck across to the main fork; and 
in doing so, we came into a cedar swamp, so covered with 
heavy timber and brush that it was almost impossible to 
get through it. We were at least one hour in traveling 
half a mile. We struck the opening along the other fork, 
traveled up this about eight miles, and struck the Indian 
trail spoken of before, near where it comes down the 
mountain. The last eight miles of our course had been 
nearly north — a high mountain putting down between the 
branch and main fork. \^'here we struck the trail, it 
turned west into a wide, sandy and stony plain, of several 
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miles in width, extending up to Mount Hood, about seven 
or eight miles distant, and in plain view. 

"I had never before looked upon a sight so nobly grand. 
We had previously seen only the top of it, but now we 
had a view of the whole mountain. No pen can give an 
adequate description of this scene. The bottom which we 
were ascending, had a rise of about three feet to the rod. 
A perfect mass of rock and gravel had been washed down 
from the mountain. In one part of the bottom was stand- 
ing a grove of dead trees, the top of which could be seen ; 
from appearance, the surface had been filled up seventy- 
five or eighty feet about them. The water came tumbling 
down, through a little channel, in torrents. Near the 
upper end of the bottom, the mountains upon either side 
narrowed in until they left a deep chasm or gulf, where 
it emerged from the rocky cliffs above. 

"Stretching away to the south, was a range of moun- 
tains, which from the bottom appeared to be connected 
with the mountain on our left. It appeared to be covered 
with timber far up; then a space of over two miles covered 
with grass; then a space of more than a mile destitute of 
vegetation; then commenced the snow, and continued ris- 
ing until the eye was pained in looking to the top. To our 
right was a high range, which connected with Mount 
Hood, covered with timber. The timber near the snow 
was dead. 

"We followed this trail for five or six miles, when it 
wound up a grassy ridge to the left — followed it up to 
where it connected with the main ridge; this we followed 
up for a mile, when the grass disappeared, and we came to 
a ridge entirely destitute of vegetation. It appeared to be 
sand and gravel, or rather, decomposed material from 
sandstone crumbled to pieces. Before reaching this barren 
ridge, we met a party of those who had started with the 
loose cattle, hunting for some which had strayed off. They 
informed us that they had lost about one-third of their 
cattle, and were then encamped on the west side of Mount 
Hood. We determined to lodge with them, and took the 
trail over the mountain. In the mean time, the cattle- 
drovers had found a few head, and traveled with us to 
their camp. 

"Soon after ascending and winding round this barren 
ridge, we crossed a ravine, one or two rods in width, upon 
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trail, and exteiideti up to the top of Mount Hooii. V\'e 
then went around tlie mountain for about two miles, 
crossing several strips of snow, until we came to a deep 
canyon or gulf, cut out by the wash from the mountain 
above us. A precipitate cliff of rocks, at the head, pre- 
vented a passage around it. The hills were of the same 
material as that we had been traveling over, and were 
very steep. 

"I judged the ravine to be three thousand feet deep. 
The manner of descending is to turn directly to the right, 
go zigzag for about one hundred yards, then turn short 
round, and go zigzag until you come under the place 
where you started from: then to the right, and so on, until 
you reach the base. In the bottom is a rapid stream, filled 
with sand. After crossing, we ascended in the same man- 
ner, went round the point of a ridge, where we struck 
another ravine; the sides of this were covered with grass 
and whortleberry bushes. In this ravine we found the 
camp of our friends. We reached them about dark; the 
wind blew a gale, and it was quite cold. 

"October 12. — After taking some refreshment, we as- 
cended the mountain, intending to head the deep ravine, 
in order to ascertain whether there was any gap in the 
mountain south of us, which would admit of a pass. From 
this peak, we overlooked the whole of the mountains. We 
followed up the grassy ridge for one mile and a half, when 
it became barren. My two friends began to lag behind, 
and show signs of fatigue; they finally stopped, and con- 
tended that we could not get round the head of the ravine, 
and that it was useless to attempt an ascent. But I was 
of a different opinion, and wished to go on. They con- 
sented, and followed for half a mile, when they sat down, 
and requested me to go up to the ledge, and. if we could 
effect a passage up and get round it, to give them a signal. 
I did so, and found that by climbing up a cliff of snow and 
ice,+ for about forty feet, but not so steep but that by 
getting upon one cliff, and cutting holes to stand in and 
hold on by, it could be ascended. I gave the signal, and 
they came up. In the meantime, I had cut nnd carved 
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my way up the cliff, and when up to the top was forced 
to admit that it was something of an undertaking; but as 
I had arrived safely at the top of the cliff, I doubted not 
but they could accomplish the same task, and as my moc- 
casins were worn out, and the soles of my feet exposed 
to the snow, I was disposed to be traveling, and so left 
them to get up the best way they could. After proceed- 
ing about one mile upon the snow, continually winding 
up, I began to despair of seeing my companions. I came 
to where a few detached pieces of rock had fallen from 
the ledge above and rolled down upon the ice and snow, 
(for the whole mass is more like ice than snow) ; I clam- 
bered upon one of these, and waited half an hour. I 
then rolled stones down the mountain for half an hour; 
but as I could see nothing of my two friends, I began to 
suspect that they had gone back, and crossed in the trail. 
I then went round to the southeast side, continually as- 
cending, and taking an observation of the country south, 
and was fully of the opinion that we could find a passage 
through.* 

"The waters of this deep ravine, arid of numerous 
ravines to the northwest, as well as the southwest, form 
the heads of Big Sandy and Quicksand Rivers, which 
empty into the Columbia, about twenty-five or thirty 
miles below the Cascade Falls. I could see down this 
stream some twelve or fifteen miles, where the view was 
obstructed by a high range coming round from the north- 
west side, connecting by a low gap with some of the spurs 
from this peak. All these streams were running through 
such deep chasms, that it was impossible to pass them 
with teams. To the south, were two ranges of mountains, 
connecting by a low gap with this peak, and winding 
round until they terminated near Big Sandy. I observed 
that a stream, heading near the base of this peak and run- 
ning southeast for several miles, there appeared to turn 



*"The opinion heretofore entertained, that this peak could not be ascended to 
its summit, I found to be erroneous. I, however, did not arrive at the highest 
peak, but went sufficiently near to prove its practicability. I judge the diameter 
of this peak, at the point where the snow remains the year round, to be about three 
miles. At the head of many of the ravines, are perpendicular cliffs of rocks, 
apparently several thousand feet high; and in some places those cliffs rise so 
precipitately to the summit, that a passage around is impracticable. I think the 
southern side affords the easiest ascent. The dark strips observable from a distance, 
are occasioned by blackish rock, so precipitous as not to admit of the snow lying upon 
it. The upper strata are of gray sandstone, and seem to be of original formation. 
There is no doubt that any of the snow peaks upon this range can be ascended to the 
summit." 
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to the west- This T judged to be the head waters of" 

Clackamis, which empties into the Willamette, near 
Oregon City; hul the view was hid by a high range of 
mountains putting down in that direction. A low gap 
seemed to connect this stream, or some other, heading in 
this high range, with the low bottoms immediately under 
the base of this peak. I was of the opinion that a pass 
might be found between this peak and the first range of 
mountains, by digging down some of the gravel hills; 
and if not, there would be a chance of passing between the 
first and second ranges, through this gap to the branch of 
Clackamis; or, by taking some of the ranges of mountains 
and following them down, could reach the open ground 
near the Willamette, as there appeared to be spurs ex- 
tending in that direction. I could also see a low gap in 
the direction from where we crossed the small branch, 
coming up the creek on the iith, towards several small 
prairies south of us. It appeared, that if we could get a 
road opened to that place, our cattle could range about 
these prairies until we could find a passage for the re- 
mainder of the way. 

"The day was getting far advanced, and we had no 
provisions, save each of us a small biscuit; and knowing 
that we had at least twenty-five miles to travel, before 
reaching those working on the road, I hastened down the 
mountain. I had no difficulty in finding a passage down; 
but I saw some deep ravines and crevices in the ice which 
alarmed me, as T was compelled to travel over them. The 
snow and ice had melted underneath, and in many 
places had left but a thin shell ; some of them had 
fallen in and presented hideous looking caverns. I was 
soon out of danger, and upon the east side of the deep 
ravine I saw my two friends slowly winding their way 
up the mountain. They had gone to the foot of the ledge, 
and as they wore boots, and were much fatigued, they 
abandoned the trip, and returned down the mountain to 
the trail, where I joined them. We there rested awhile, 
and struck our course for one of the prairies which we 
had seen from the mountain. On our way we came to a 
beautiful spring of water, surrounded with fine timber; 
the ground was covered with whortleberry bushes, and 
many of them hanging full of fruit, we halted, ate our 



biscuit, gathered berries, and then proceeded down the 
mountain. * * * 

"After traveling about ten miles, we reached the prairie. 
We now took our course for camp, intending to strike 
through the gap to the mouth of the small branch ; but we 
failed in finding the right shute, and came out into the 
bottom, three miles above where we had first struck the 
cattle or Indian trail. We then took down the bottom, 
and arrived in camp about eleven o'clock at night; and 
although not often tired, I was willing to acknowledge that 
I was near being so. I certainly was hungry, but my con- 
dition was so much better than that of my two friends, that 
I could not murmur. Our party had worked the road up 
to the small branch, where they were encamped. 

"On the morning of the 13th of October we held a con- 
sultation, and determined upon the future movements of 
the company. The party designated to bring us provisions 
had performed that service ; but the amount of our provi- 
sions was nearly exhausted and many of the party had no 
means of procuring more. Some of them began to despair 
of getting through this season. Those left with the camp 
were unable to keep the cattle together, and a number of 
them had been lost. The Indians had stolen several horses, 
and a variety of mishaps occurred, such as would neces- 
sarily follow from a company so long remaining in one 
position. They were now on a small creek, five miles from 
Stony Hill, which we called Camp creek, and near the tim- 
ber. It was impossible to keep more than one-third of the 
men working at the road; the remainder were needed to 
attend the camp and pack provisions. It was determined 
to send a party and view out the road, through to the open 
country, near the mouth of Clackamis, whilst the others 
were to open the road as far as the big prairie ; a dumber 
sufficient to bring up the teams and loose cattle, (for a 
number of families with their cattle had joined since ours 
left, and portions of our company did not send their loose 
cattle,) to a grassy prairie in this bottom, and near the 
mouth of this creek, as the time required to pack provi- 
sions to those working on the road would be saved. All 
being arranged, the next thing was to designate the per- 
sons to go ahead of the party, and if found practicable to 
return with provisions and help; or at all events to ascer- 
tain whether the route were practicable. 
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"It was determined that I should undertake this trip. 
I askeii only one man lo accompany nie. We took our 
blankets, a limited supply of provisions, and one liylit axe, 
and at eight o'clock in the morning set out. I was satis- 
fied that the creek which we were then on, headed in the 
low gap, seen from Mount Hood; and the party were to 
open the road up this branch. But as I was to precede 
them, I passed up this creek for about eight or ten miles, 
when I discovered the low gap, went throngli it, and at 
noon arrived at the wet prairie, which we had visited the 
day before. The route was practicable, but would require 
great labor to remove the timber, and cut out the under- 
brush. 

"We halted at the creek and took some refreshment; 
we then struck for the low gap between the first range of 
mountains running west, and the base of Mount Hood, 
and traveled through swamps, small prairies, brush, and 
heavy timber for about twelve miles, when we found the 
labor necessary to open a wagon road in this direction, to 
be greater than we could possibly bestow upon it before 
the rainy season, W'e determined to try some other route, 
retraced our steps six or seven miles, and then bore to the 
right, around the base of the mountain, when we struck 
into an old Indian trail. This we followed for seven or 
eight miles, through the gap I had seen from Mount Hood. 
It is a rolling bottom of about four or five miles in width, 
and extending from the base of Mount Hood south for ten 
or twelve miles. The trail wound around the mountain, 
but as its course was about that we wished to travel, we 
followed it until it ran out at the top of the mountain. We 
then took the ridge west, and traveled until dark ; but as 
the moon shone bright, and the timber was not very thick, 
we turned an angle down the mountain to the left, to pro- 
cure water. We traveled about three miles, and struck 
upon a small running branch ; this we followed, until owing 
to the darkness, we were compelled to encamp, much 
fatigued, and somewhat disheartened. 

"October 14. — At daylight we were on the way. My 
moccasins, which the night before had received a pair of 
soles, in yesterday's tramp had given way, and in travel- 
ing after night my feet had been badly snagged, so that I 
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few miles I felt quite well and was able to take the lead. 
We traveled about three miles, when we struck a large 
creek which had a very rapid current, over a stony bottom. 
I had hoped to find a bottom of sufficient width to admit of 
a wagon road, but after following down this stream six 
miles, I was satisfied that it would not do to attempt it 
this season. 

"The weather, which had been entirely clear for 
months, had through the night began to cloud up; and in 
the morning the birds, squirrels and every thing around, 
seemed to indicate the approach of a storm. I began for 
the first time to falter, and was at a stand to know what 
course to pursue. I had understood that the rainy season 
commenced in October, and that the streams rose to an 
alarming height, and I was sensible that if we crossed the 
branch of the Deschutes, which headed in Mount Hood, 
and the rainy season set in, we would not get back, and to 
get forward would be equally impossible ; so that in either 
event starvation would be the result. And as I had been 
very active in inducing others to embark in the enterprise, 
my conscience would not allow me go on and thus endan- 
ger so many families. But to go back, and state to them 
the difficulties to be encountered, and the necessity of 
taking some other course, seemed to be my duty. I there- 
fore resolved to return, and recommend selecting some 
suitable place for a permanent camp, build a cabin, put in 
such effects as we could not pack out, and leave our 
wagons and effects in the charge of some persons until 
we could return the next season, unincumbered with our 
families and cattle, and finish the road; — or otherwise to 
return to The Dalles with our teams, where we could 
leave our baggage in charge of the missionaries, and then 
descend the Columbia. And when my mind was fully 
made up, we were not long in carrying it into execution. 

"We accordingly ascended the mountain, as it was bet- 
ter traveling than in the bottom. The distance to the sum- 
mit was about four miles, and the way was sometimes so 
steep as to render it necessary to pull up by the bushes. 
We then traveled east until we reached the eastern point 
of this mountain, and descended to the bottom, the base of 
which we had traversed the day before. We then struck 
for the trail, soon found it, and followed it until it led us 
to the southern end of the wet prairie. We then struck 
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for the lower gap in the direction of the camp, crossed over 

and fJescendec! the branch to near its mouth, where we 
found four of our company clearing the road, the remainder 
having returned to Camp creek for teams. But as we had 
traveled about fifty miles this day, I was unable to reach 
the camp. 

"October 15, — This morning we all started for camp, 
carrying with us our tools and provisions. We reached 
camp about two P. M. Many of our cattle could not be 
found, but before night nearly all were brought into camp. 
The whole matter was then laid before the company, when 
it was agreed that we should remove over to the bottom, 
near the small creek, and if the weather was unfavorable, 
leave our baggage and wagons, and pack out the families 
as soon as possible. But as some were out of provisions, 
it was important that a messenger should be sent on ahead 
for provisions, and horses to assist in packing out. Mr. 
Ruffner, and lady, concluded to pack out what articles 
they could, and leave a man to take charge of the teams 
and cattle, until he returned with other horses. He kindly 
furnished me with one of his horses to ride to the settle- 
ment. He also supplied the wife of ^^r. Thompson with a 
horse, Mr. Barham and Mr. Rector made a proposition 
to continue working the road until the party could go to 
and return from the valley; they agreeing to insure the 
safety of the wagons, if compelled to remain through the 
winter, by being paid a certain per cent upon the valua- 
tion. This proposition was thought reasonable by some, 
and it was partially agreed to. And as there were some 
who had no horses with which to pack out their families, 
they started on foot for the valley, designing to look out a 
road as they passed along. Some men in the mean time 
were to remain with the camp, which as above stated was 
to be removed to the small branch on Shutes' fork; and 
those who intended pushing out at once, could follow up 
it to the Indian trail. This all being agreed upon, ar- 
rangements were made accordingly. 

"October 16.— The morning was lowering, with every 
indication of rain. Messrs. Barham and Rector started on 
the trip. All hands were making arrangements for mov- 
ing the camp. In the mean time Mr. Ruffner and his lady, 
and Mrs. Thompson, were ready to start, I joined them, 
and we again set out for the settlement. We had traveled 



about two miles when it commenced raining, and con- 
tinued raining slightly all day. We encamped on the bot- 
tom of Shutes' fork, near the small branch. It rained near- 
ly all night. 

"On the morning of the 17th of October after our 
horses had filled themselves, we packed up and started. 
It was still raining. We followed up this bottom to the 
trail, and then pursued the trail over Mount Hood. Whilst 
going over this mountain the rain poured down in tor- 
rents, it was foggy, and very cold. We arrived at the deep 
ravine at about four P. M., and before we ascended the 
opposite bank it was dark; but we felt our way over the 
ridge and round the point to the grassy run. Here was 
grazing for our tired horses, and we dismounted. Upon 
the side of the mountain, where were a few scattered trees, 
we found some limbs and sticks, with which we succeeded 
in getting a little fire. We then found a few sticks and con- 
structed a tent, covering it with blankets, which protected 
our baggage and the two women. Mr. Ruffner and myself 
stood shivering in the rain around the fire, and when day- 
light appeared, it gave us an opportunity to look at each 
others' lank visages. Our horses were shivering with the 
cold, the rain had put but our fire, and it seemed as though 
every thing had combined to render us miserable. After 
driving our horses round awhile, they commenced eating; 
but we had very little to eat, and were not troubled much 
in cooking it. 

"Octqber 18. — As soon as our horses had satisfied 
themselves we packed up and ascended the mountain over 
the ridge, and for two miles winding around up and down 
over a rough surface covered with grass. The rain was 
falling in torrents, and it was so foggy that we could barely 
see the trail. We at length went down a ridge two miles, 
when we became bewildered in the thick bushes. The trail 
had entirely disappeared. We could go no farther. The 
two women sat upon their horses in the rain, whilst I went 
back to search for the right trail; Ruffner endeavoring to 
make his way down the mountain. I rambled about two 
miles up the mountain, where I found the right trail, and 
immediately returned to inform them of it. Ruffner had 
returned, and of course had not found the trail. We then 
ascended the mountain to the trail, when a breeze sprung 
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up and cleared away the fog. We could then follow the 
trail. 

"We soon saw a large baml of cattle coining up the 
mountain, and in a short time met a party of men follow- 
ing them. They had started from The Dalles about eight 
days before, and encamped that night four or five miles 
below, and as it was a barren spot, their cattle had strayed 
to the mountain to get grass. But what was very grati- 
fying, they informed us that a party of men from Ore- 
gon City, with provisions for our company had encamped 
with them, and were then at their camp. We hastened 
down the mountain, and in a few hours arrived at the 
camp. But imagine our feelings when we learned that 
those having provisions for us, had despaired of finding 
us, and having already been out longer than was expected, 
had returned to the settlement, carrying with them all the 
provisions, save what they had distributed to these men. 
We were wet, cold, and hungry, and would not be likely 
to overtake them. We prevailed upon one of the men 
whom we found at the camp, to mount one of our horses, 
and follow them. He was absent about ten minutes, when 
he returned and informed us that they were coming. They 
soon made their appearance. This revived us. and for 
awhile we forgot that we were wet and cold. They had 
gone about six miles back, when some good spirit induced 
them to return to camp, and make one more effort to find 
us. The camp was half a mile from the creek, and we had 
nothing but two small coffee-pots, and a few tin cups, to 
carry water in; but this was trifling, as the rain was still 
pouring down upon us. We speedily made a good fire, 
and set to work making a tent, which we soon accom- 
plished, and the two women prepared us a good supper 
of bread and coffee. It was a rainy night, but we were as 
comfortable as the circumstances would admit. 

"October rg. — After breakfast, the drovers left us; and 
as the party which had brought us provisions had been 
longer out than had been contemplated, Mr, Stewart and 
Mr. Gilmore wished to return. It was determined that Mr. 
Ruffner. the two females, Mr. Stewart, and Mr, N. Gil- 
more, should go on to the settlement, and that Mr. C. Gil- 
more, and the Indian who had been sent along to assist 
in driving the horses, and myself, should hasten on with 
the provisions to the camp. We were soon on the way, 



and climbing up the mountain. The horses were heavily 
loaded, and in many places the mountain was very slip- 
pery, and of course we had great difficulty in getting 
along. It was still raining heavily, and the fog so thick 
that a person could not see more than fifteen feet around. 
We traveled about two miles up the mountain, when we 
found that whilst it had been raining in the valley it had 
been snowing on the mountain. The trail was so covered 
with snow that it was difficult to find it, and, to increase 
our difficulty, the Indian refused to go any farther. We 
showed him the whip, which increased his speed a little, 
but he soon forgot it, was very sulky, and would not as- 
sist in driving. We at length arrived at the deep ravine; 
here there was no snow, and we passed it without serious 
difficulty. Two of our packs coming off, and rolling down 
the hill, was the only serious trouble that we had. When 
we ascended the hill to the eastern side of the gulf, we 
found the snow much deeper than upon the western side ; 
besides, it had drifted, and rendered the passage over the 
strip of the old snow somewhat dangerous, as in many 
places the action of the water had melted the snow upon 
the under side and left a thin shell over the surface, and 
in some places holes had melted through. We were in 
danger of falling into one of these pits. Coming to one 
of these ravines where the snow had drifted very much, I 
dismounted in order to pick a trail through, but before 
this was completed, our horses started down the bank. I 
had discovered two of these pits, and ran to head the 
horses and turn them ; but my riding horse started to run, 
and went directly between the two pits ; his weight jarred 
the crust loose, and it fell in, presenting a chasm of some 
twenty-five or thirty feet in depth, but the horse, being 
upon the run, made his way across the pit. The other 
horses, hearing the noise and seeing the pits before them, 
turned higher up, where the snow and ice were thicker, 
and all reached the opposite side in safety. 

"Our Indian friend now stopped, and endeavored to 
turn the horses back, but two to one was an uneven game, 
and it was played to his disadvantage. He wanted an 
additional blanket; this I promised him, and he consented 
to go on. We soon met two Indians, on their way from 
The Dalles to Oregon City; our Indian conversed with 
them awhile, and then informed us of his intention to re- 
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f()uiKl*W«<i.i?if4? i<fti?flia§eP??^^teiK^*tlTy^Xestern side ; 
besidt6} <b-d^^9U2ft9]^i(»€l ^KJero^ tiBWi)abiiiI^ over the 
strip of the old ^noNN. ^^y^i^NjJiji^jdjj^yjf^^^ in many 
places the action of tne water h:j(l melted tlje snow upon 
the ii9r»ltV^.^«8tlM^?f X^M^^^gft^WM^^^^ and 

in sori}fas9)d/i()osffollts JliUBbriiitdM^ tiiibivj^lnsniXfae were in 

of these ravines whoro the snoxv-liadjUrittQil vorv much, I 
disnii^Wtc*^%fMF4S'ftci?Yi4r.#WMi^ before 

this \9di (;brra9<}ai{3. 9snohdi-.4udstaQri»!ttid(>atn9Mtt bank. T 
''•^'^ •fei''8^H»^'^d^b^Iii^9'iF,«ii^-Iftftit!d'inlfti'iead the 
lu^rses and f.n'n tbcni • liiii niv ri(lmsr lu)rse .started to run, 
a,id ^^?9P.ftf^•.A%lW(Mlm WoW\- fi^s^'wftrht jarred 
the csnsttdoEKl- i)3JjU)n^ $9fl t0P^rb«?o{ie^ ,'f)«!A:^i of some 
tuent>^/i\rii<fi| ^tri-<55' \^ ijkrflicia^nafej^ titfjlYST^e. beinij 
upon ilu' r.uL niiiv!*.-, hi> \'. a\ . aciioss the pit. The other 

ti'i'iiC"- ':.:■:»..■!* \\\\ v\i!Ci\" -ti..- :.iu)\v riiKi ice were thicker, 
ai;*! .'. :: itMcliri Mv' '.|~;]>osit(.» side in Siifety. 

"( ^iir Indian fri^-ri'! now >!«.)p])(d. '\\u\ eiif!ca\orcd tt> 
111:-!; iIh- l,«.>rvv-. ^.-vl- . :r:r tw.) u oiu- '.\as an uneven game. 
;..i)d ii ^^ -s !':a\<v: t,-. j,i-; i' s'lvivaiitaLjo. lie vv'anted an 
;i'i;!ilir>n ti ■■lanio.-' . .i:!- ( pi; -iiv' s<m1 him, and lie consented 
to .Ml on. \\ V. '-(.np iM'.-' {■'■'.. :n(:i,in>, on Oicir wav from 
Tri,' l.JaiV"-. ■'•. '. )vciv()n (wn'; ')i!r Tjdian conversed with 
•In^Mii :'-i.;:* ;:iiM Ou'i ii; r >! fiic! iV^ nf liis inronnon to re- 
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aii'l climliiiij^^ up ilu' nnmntain. Tlio horses were heavily 
'u»;uic(I. and in !iiany i)lai.*os the iiiuiintain was very slip- 
pery, am! (if cnur>e we ha«l j^reat ilifficulty in [jetting 
ai(Jn^^ It \\a> still ra*!iinj; heaviiy. and the fog so thick 
ti^'ll a person cnuM not see more than fifteen feet around. 
\\ r tra\eU'd alxmt iwo miles up the mountain, when we 
fuuiid lli.il whil.^i it had heen laining in the valley it had 
heen ^Mnwini; nn ilie m4»nntain. The trail was so eovered 
wit!) s|i,.\v that it wa> diffieuli in find ii. and. io increase 
cur diffiiiihv. the Indian refused to i/«> imv farther. We 

slitiwed iiiiji ^tt^f^'Pto^M^ifVW^i^l?' '^'"^ speed a little, 
hut he s«i(in fiWjrVll.^vM vt^^HitTIW would not as- 

si-i ill tlrivin^^ ^^^t!A'i''iinillbW[I'^^'*' '^^ ^'^^' ^'^^'-^ ravine; 
\\vrv iliere was n«« .sunv. . and we passed it witlnuit serious 
ditfivMTitV4twfcntWti>ftf»i> H i M |<w irt vy;^^ down 

ihr !iiIi;w-h^*Tff.h'!,^T"?ni(tfr'*t^^^ had. When 

wi- .iscriiilrl the liill tt) till- eastern side of tlie gulf, we 
f....,„lJm9q.,fti4? A%x^-V\%cf\P¥^^A}f\,^\\^Tc^tc.m side; 
!<i>i'if5} ibijfti^sHd'ts^iosO i^niisvi^ tiKwi>abidAr over the 

Mrip of the ..:.l -"'>\Wfiyiii,^iltfki'liim'^ttfb4''i "' "'^">' 

piace- tne actmu .it the water had melted tl^e snow upon 

i!.r ii9i*i*ia3^TOt)flflJ|9ft8xJfffi^d.ff^^ftWt^R^^^^ and 

^'? ^t'riltfi^^^fioM^ Jlubriulildaiil riiibtni^lnsniVfiD were in 

f'\ \\:^-c :-:Tv?!u-> \^ lirre ijic. >n'»\\_li;:d uritt(;d verv much, I 
. ; i M . > -MiWt c^^i^w, „l«^T«rd3i^ oPYi4r.-fi^''fflVl^li 11?%! t lu-f oro 
t1<: ^sdl >;bT9Qq3ii3. 99iohd:;tod-.;.'yrMittirf'>aiii9i4tl Itank. 1 

lnn- -,(•.•; ;in;l f.ii-ji ; iMi • l>m iiiv r'.ilinu Ivnrse .started to n-.n. 
and \fl.l9d-,^^^.,\I:>,^.^(^Ji^.,?-Vff^ m>'\^?P: fif^^^9ftd,t jarred 

-i:^- i-oisri^'O* baUttoa Mfl eon9rbi»«ri9{ifltH;t>(iA.-i9iAi of some 

:".■"•' ■'■ :• VL iii.M ■■ !!-. >-. ;i\ ..i! r,.>-.- rjie r>ii. I lie •oilier 

'I- 'l;!m'- i;'. /It I. M'f, -iKJW 'ii'd ie(^ .vere thiclcer. 
'■ '.-[('.'.i ' ': i.;,|)n ;'.- -,ido iii s.ifetv. 

.'•' ! =•:-' '■ i ■::'.' .1' n..^ 'x.-.- ..n mi e.en jjame. 

• ■.'■'■^ ■ • ! . ■ i^:' .ii'iriLrc. lie \'.:»nted a?! 

' -ill' !'::■'■■ i' ■ f I'll :i; -■■' iiiu, aiid he eousei^ted 

• <»r. \\ ■. ■'■■': I'l- ■! ' . i ■ !:».'; -.I's. , i!i :\i.']v ^v:ly from 

*■ ■ -vi • ' .'-. •:"•>. . i f;:^iia:- v"''!iv'ersed \\ '\h 
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turn with them. Whilst parleying with htm, a party of 
men from our camp came up the mountain with their cat- 
tle; they had driven their teams to tlie small branch of the 
Deshutes, twelve miles below the mountain, where they 
had left the families, and started out with their cattle be- 
fore the stream should get too high to cross. Whilst we 
were conversing with these men, our Indian had suc- 
ceeded in getting one loose horse, and the one which he 
was riding, so far from the band of pack-horses that, in the 
fog, we could not see him, and he returned to the settle- 
ment with the two Indians we had just [net. 

"Our horses were very troublesome to drive, as they 
had ate nothing for thirty-six hours; but we succeeded in 
getting them over the snow, and down to the grassy ridge, 
where we stopped for the night. My friend Gilmore 
shouldered a bag of flour, carried it half a mile down the 
mountain to a running branch, opened the sack, poured in 
water, and mixed up bread. In the mean time. I had built 
a fire. We wrapped the dough around sticks and baked it 
before the fire, heated water in our tin cups and made a 
good dish of tea, and passed a very comfortable night. It 
had ceased raining before sunset, and the morning was 
clear and pleasant; we forgot the past, and looked forward 
to a bright future. 

"October 20. ^At 8 o'clock we packed up, took the 
trail down the mountain to the gravelly bottom, and then 
down the creek to the wagon-camp, which we reached at 
3 P. M. ; and if we had not before forgotten our troubles, 
we certainly should have done so upon arriving at camp. 
Several families were entirely out of provisions, others 
were nearly so, and all were expecting to rely upon their 
poor famished cattle. True, this would have prevented 
starvation; but it would have been meagre diet, and there 
was no certainty of having cattle long, as there was but 
little grass. A happier set of beings I never saw, and the 
thanks bestowed upon us by these families would have 
compensated for no little toil and hardship. They were 
supplied with an amount of provisions sufficient to last 
them until they could reach the settlements, After wait- 
ing one day, Mr. Gilmore left the camp for the settlement, 
taking with him three families; others started about the 
fiamp time, and in a few days alJ but three faniilJes bad de- 

's, and Mr. 



Caplinger's, all of whom had gone on to the settlement for 
horses. Ten men yet remained at camp, and, after selecting 
a suitable place for our wagon-yard, we erected a cabin 
for the use of those who were to remain through the win- 
ter, and to stow away such of our effects as we could not 
pack out. This being done, nothing remained but to await 
the return of those who had gone for pack horses. We im- 
proved the time in hunting and gathering berries, until the 
25th, when four of us, loaded with heavy packs, started on 
foot for the valley of the Willamette. 

"But before entering upon this trip, I will state by what 
means the timely assistance afforded us in the way of pro- 
visions was effected. The first party starting for the set- 
tlement from The Dalles, after we had determined to take 
the mountain route, carried the news to Oregon City that 
we were attempting a passage across the Cascade moun- 
tains, and that we should need provisions. The good peo- 
ple of that place immediately raised by donation about 
eleven hundred pounds of flour, over one hundred pounds 
of sugar, some tea, &c., hired horses, and the Messrs. Gil- 
more and Mr. Stewart volunteered to bring these articles 
to us. The only expense we were asked to defray was the 
hire of the horses. They belonged to an Indian chief, and 
of course he had to be paid. The hire was about forty 
dollars, which brought the flour to about four dollars per 
hundred, as there were 
about one thousand pounds 
when they arrived. Those 
who had the means paid at 
once, and those who were 
unable to pay gave their due 
bills. Many of the families 
constructed pack - saddles 
and put them on oxen, and, 
in one instance, a feather 
bed was rolled up and put 
on an ox; but the animal did not seem to like his load, 
and ran into the woods, scattering the feathers in every 
direction; he was finally secured, but not until the bed 
was ruined. In most cases, the oxen performed well. 

"In the afternoon of the sgth of October, accompanied 
by Messrs. Creighton, Farwell, and Buckley, I again 
started to the valley. We had traveled but a short dis- 





the settlement. They had some horses, and expected 
others in a short time. T!iey hai! induced a few families 
whom they met near Mount Hood to return with them, 
and try their chance back to The UaHes; but. after waiting 
one day, they concUided to try the mountain trip a^ain. 
We traveled up the bottom to the trail, where we en- 
camped; about this time, it commenced raining, whicii 
continued through the night. 

"October 26. — 'This morning at eight o'clock, we were 
on the way. It was rainy, and disagreeable traveling. We 
followed the trail over the main part of the mountain, when 
we overtook several families, who had left us on the 
twenty-second. Two of the families had encamped the 
night before in the bottom of the deep ravine; night over- 
took them, and they were compelled to camp, without 
fuel, or grass for cattle or horses. Water they had in 
plenty, for it was pouring down upon them all the night. 
One of their horses broke loose, and getting to the provi- 
sion sack, destroyed the whole contents. There were nine 
persons in the two families, four of them small children, 
and it was about eighty miles to the nearest settlement. 
The children, as well as the grown people, were nearly 
barefoot, and poorly clad. Their names were Powell and 
Senters. Another family by the name of Hood, had suc- 
ceeded in getting up the gravelly hill, and finding grass 
for their animals, and a little fuel, had shared their scanty 
supply with these two families, and when we overtook 
them they were all encamped near each other. We gave 
them about half of our provisions, and encamped near 
them. Mr. Hood kindly furnished us with a wagon cover, 
with which we constructed a tent, under which we rested 
for the night. 

"October 27. — The two families who had lost their 
provisions succeeded in finding a heifer that belonged to 
one of the companies traveling in advance of us. In ram- 
bling upon the rocky cliffs above the trail for grass, it had 
fallen down the ledge, and was so crippled as not to be 
able to travel. The owners had left it. and as the animal 
was in good condition, it was slaughtered and the meat 
cured. 

"After traveling four miles through the fresh snow, 
(which had fallen about four inches deep during the 
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night,) we came to where the trail turned down to the 
Sandy. We were glad to get out of the snow, as we wore 
moccasins, and the bottoms being worn off, our feet were 
exposed. Two miles brought us to where we left the 
Sandy, and near the place where we met the party with 
provisions ; here we met Mr. Ruf fner, Mr. Lock, and a Mr. 
Smith, with fourteen pack-horses, going for effects to Fort 
Deposit — the name which we had given our wagon camp. 

"The numerous herds of cattle which had passed along 
had so ate up the grass and bushes, that it was with great 
difficulty the horses could procure a sufficiency to sustain 
life. Among the rest, was a horse for me; and as I had a 
few articles at the fort, Mr. Ruffner was to take the horse 
along and pack them out. Two of his horses were so 
starved as to be unable to climb the mountains, and we 
took them back with us. The weather by this time had 
cleared up; we separated, and each party took its way. 

"A short distance below this, our trail united with one 
which starting from The Dalles, runs north of Mount 
Hood, and until this season was the only trail traveled by 
the whites. We proceeded down the Sandy, crossing it 
several times, through thickets of spruce and alder, until 
we arrived at the forks, which were about fifteen miles 
from the base of Mount Hood." 

Almost exhausted this company of pioneer home- 
builders struggled on down Sandy River, crossing a low 
ridge, and coming into the Clackamas Valley, which they 
followed to its junction with the Willamette, and on to 
Oregon City. 

Only those who have climbed great mountains, and 
know the rugged slopes of Mount Hood and its glaciers, 
are able to appreciate in some small measure the terrible 
difficulties surmounted by those brave people. 

Our mountaineers — "Mazamas", and kindred organ- 
izations throughout the world, have shown endurance, 
and performed great feats in mountain climbing, when 
properly shod — fwith hob-nailed, steel-calked boots, and 
with life line and Alpen-stock in hand, but Joel Palmer, 
the pioneer, outdid them all, when he climbed about the 
great snow-dome of Mount Hood ; his moccasins gone, his 
calloused feet treading the sharp rocks and the ice of the 
glaciers, hewing steps out of the ice as he climbed higher 
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are higliCJ waiter falls and fall 
greater volume, but there ire none 
more beautilul than MuHnomali. 

The setting: is i^til It is pltasing to 

look upon; and in every mood, it charms 

like magic, it woos like an arfleiit lover; it 

refiresbcs the soul, arul invites to loftier, 

^purer thinj^^s. 

The Columbia River Highway crosses 
'.tbe stream on a concrete arch below the 
■fallfl. The small bridge of concrete above'' 
the lower falls is one hundred ami five feet 
abovb the lower basin. It is used, by foot 
and pony passengers on the trail going to 
the sammit of Larch Mountain, four thou- 
sand feet above. 
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for liis people to enter this !and of promise. 

Only once on this trip was he "alarnietl", although 
food was exhausted, and he traveled down the nionntain 
on the jump with an empty stomach and "at least 25 
miles to travel before reaching those working on the 
road." This once was when he saw some deep ravines 
and crevasses in the ice, over which he must pass, as he 
descended the glacier anil crossed its lower extremity 
above the canyon three thousand feet below. 

Joel Palmer blazed the way for others to follow. The 

trail was widened, and became the Barlow Road of today. 

■A franchise was granted by the Provisional Government 

I to S, K, Barlow in 1846, and in 1848 this franchise was 

extended and the collection of tolls was authorized. 

Such is the history of the first wagon road across the 
mountains in the Oregon country. The grades were 
steep, and in many places ropes were used to lower the 
wagons over the sides of the mountains. Some of the 
trees still show where the ropes wore away the bark wlien 
lines were wound around them to facilitate the lowering 
of the wagons. Some of these marks are twenty feet 
above the ground, showing that pioneers crossed these 
mountains on heavy snow late in the winter or early in 
the spring. If no rope was available, they would chop 
down a tree, and fasten the butt of it to the rear axle and 
drag it down the mountain behind them as a brake. 

The Barlow Road has been improved from time to 
time and although narrow and the grades still steep. 
it is now possible to drive an automobile from Portland 
to the summit and across the range.* 

After the establishment of a Provisional Government, 
May 2nd, 1843, an increasing number of emigrants poured 
into the Oregon Country. 

"Several machines have gone over the mountains this year on 
the Barlow Road. Mr. George H. Himes, of the Oregon Historical 
Society, now seventy-two years young, a pioneer of '53, encircled the 
great snow peak of Mount Hood in an automobile, a little less 
than seventy years after Joel Palmer led the first emigrant train over 
the Cascade Mountains. 

Mr. Himes started from Portland at 3:J5 p. m., July 3rd, 1915, 
in a five passenger Michigan ear. The party crossed the summit, 
and slept at Frog Lake, fifteen miles east of Government Camp. At 
8:10 the next morning Mr. Himes was up. He strolled along the 
shores of the mountain lake, walking among wild flowers while com- 
mnning with his God, and enjoying the dreamlike vision of Mount 



Hood by; moonlight. The great white pyramid seemed to touch the 
stars which sparkled like diamonds in the blue of the firmament, just 
preceding the dawn of a perfect day. The still waters mirrored the 
sky, the stars and the mountain. It was divinely beautiful, and as he 
looked, his blond ran free and his heart beat as full as it did in the days 

©of his youth, and he thanked God for per- 
mitting him to live so long in this good 
land. 



The party descended into the wheat 
fields of Eastern Oregon and returned to 
Portland in the afternoon through the 
gorge of the Columbia, over the newly 
constructed Columbia River Highway, 
arriving at 7:30 p. m., covering a distance 
of two hundred and twenty-four miles in 
a traveling time of fifteen hours. 

Twenty-eight hours and fifteen minutes 
were spent in making the round trip; 
hailing for sleep and refreshment, and 
occasionally for a look at the great 
snow domes of Mounts Rainier, Hood, 
Adams, St. Helens and Jefferson, and for 
short visits with friends. 



Fractional currency was very scarce, and how to do 
business and effect exchange without it was a problem. 
The time was fast coming when sea shells and the highly 
colored beads* used by the Indians and the fur traders 
would have to give way to the coinage of nieta!s.f The 
first Governor of Oregon Ter- 
ritory, George Abernethy, had 
a store at Oregon City. He 
lacked fractional currency, 
and in order to meet the sit- 
uation, he induced the Indians 
to gather flat, rectangular 
pieces of flint rock from the 
place where they made their 
arrow points. He glued a 
piece of tough paper around each stone, and wrote thereon 
his name, the year, and the amount which it would be 
good for at his store. When a customer carried a num- 
ber of them he certainly had a "pocket full of rocks," and 
this is said to be the origin of that term.J 

In those early days the natural obstacles everywhere 
to be overcome were great, all means of transportation 
were crude and the burdens laid on the people by the 
transportation companies of that day were heavy. 

'See Appendix D. Indian Biadi and Mediunu of Exchange GamblloB. 
tSee Appendix E. Coinage of aold into "Beaver Money." 
1 Oregon Native Son. 
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pRoaaess of a lifl-time in the ohfgon country • 

Transportation on the Columbia 

The changes vvhicli have come within a life time, in 
methods of transportation along this great river are amaz- 
ing. The high beake<! Indian canoes, manned by naked 
savages; the rafts of logs on which the pioneers placed 
their "prairie schooners", to effect the passage of the 
gorge when their oxen cotild-draw them no further over 
impossible Indian trails, are now but a remembrance of 
former days. 

All of the physical obstructions to navigation have 
been removed as far inland as Lewiston, Idaho, a distance 
of five hundred miles. Today the traveling public hastens 
to and fro on swiftly moving trains on both sides of the 
great river. Passengers and merchandise are quickly 
conveyed across the continent, and only a few days are 
needed to negotiate distances which formerly required 
weeks or months of tireless labor. 

The prices now charged by our common carriers for 
superior service, are but a fractional part of those of 
pioneer days. There is no longer a monopoly. The "Open 
River" and keen competition have changed the rule, and 
traffic is no longer taxed with all that it can bear. 

The steamer "Lot Whitcomb" was launched on Christ- 
mas day, 1850. This was the beginning of an enterprise 



•Mr. Genrgc H. Himes, who stands beside the greal locoir 
figure to the right) is s pioneer of '53. Up eame into (he Orel 
learn before Ihe diminutive "Oregon Pony" locomotive wu built. 

O»owii Posv O. W.-R. & N. Passkno 

Site of cylinders « inchps diamelet Sim of cylinders 

Site of drive wbeels,.3« incbes dinmetcr Size of drive wheeb.. 
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(The Oregon Steam Navigation Company) which laid the 
foundation for many of the largest fortunes in the City of 
Portland. 

At first the business was limited, but with the rapid 
development of the country it grew to immense propor- 
tions. 

The Idaho gold excitement attracted thousands of 
miners, who went in by river. The Florence gold dis- 
covery of 1862 caused a flood of travel through the gorge 
of the Columbia. 

The passage from Portland to The Dalles was eight 
dollars, and seventy-five cents extra for meals; Portland 
to Lewiston, sixty dollars, and meals and beds one dollar 
each.* 

There was a portage on both sides of the river around 
the Cascades. The first one, built by the Bradfords, was 
on the Washington side. Early in May, 1853, Theodore 
Winthrop passed up the Columbia. He mentions the 
portage in writing to his mother from the "Dalles of the 
Columbia", May 10, '53. He said, "We left Vancouver 
on Monday in the little steamer Multnomah. At 4 P. M. 
we reached the landing at the foot of the rapids in the 
midst of the Cascade Mountains. These mountains are 
of the trap formation and present bold broken crags and 
precipitous fronts. The scenery has already been grander 
and wilder than any river I had seenf and upward to this 
place it became more and more singular and striking. The 
mountains are from 1,500 to 5,000 feet high, and the great 
river forces its way through them in a wild pine-clad gorge 
for sixty miles. We encamped at the landing, and next 
day took the luggage of the party up to the foot of the 
principal rapid in small boats, where we portaged on a 
rude tram road. The company being large, — Captain 
Brent's party, with one hundred days' provisions, and 
Capt. Wallen's company of infantry with baggage, ammu- 
nition, caissons, etc., etc., — this process occupied two 
entire days, till we got on board a flat boat."t 



♦Oregon Historical Society, Sept., 1908, "Oregon's First Monopoly." 

t Theodore Winthrop had recently returned from a four year sojourn in 
Continental Europe. 

t"The Canoe and the Saddle," by Theodore Winthrop. Edithed by Jno. F. 
Williams. 
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Bradford's tramway was then in use between what 
was known as the Middle Landing and the npper Cascades 
on the Washington side. 

As traffic increased Bradford was unable to handle the 
business and J. S. Ruckle built a wooden tramway on the 
Oregon side the whole length of the portage, the lower 
half, or from the Middle Landing down to a point just east 
of Bonneville, was of iron strap and over this portion of 
the road he ran a small engine. The cars on the upper 
part of the road were hauled by mules ; as they were on the 
Bradford road on the Washington side. 

There was an understanding and a business agreement 
between the two companies operating these tramways. 
As business increased the Ruckles road on the Oregon 
side was improved, and the small steam engine ran the 
entire distance of some six miles between Bonneville and 
Cascade locks. 

During the high stages of water from May to August, 
the steamers were unable to reach the Middle Landing 
because of the swift current. Bradford was therefore cut 
off and Ruckles got all the business, for which he received 
one-half the through freight charges from Portland to 
The Dalles. By this time the business was very great; the 
amount of freight for the new mining country was so large, 
that at times the whole portage at the Cascades was lined 
with freight from one end to the other. The losses result- 
ing from thieving and damage were heavy, and as much 
as ten thousand dollars was paid in one month to shippers 
for losses thus sustained. 

Great shipments of treasure passed over these port- 
ages and went out through Portland by steamship. On 
June 25th, i86r, this treasure was valued at $228,000.00; 
July 3rd, $50,000.00; August 12th, $20,000.00; August 24th, 
$195,558.00; September 12th, $130,000.00; September 30th, 
$315,780.00; October 3rd, $203,835.00; November 14th, 
$260,483.00; November 29th, $240,000.00; and on Decem- 
ber 5th, $750,000.00. The little locomotive used on the 
Oregon side was called the "Oregon Poney." It was the 
first locomotive ever run, over the first railroad ever built, 
in the great state of Oregon. It was built in 1862 by the 
Vulcan Iron Works, of San Francisco, for use on the 
Ruckle portage road. It was shipped to Portland on the 
steamer Pacific, which was driven far north by a gale. 
The engine was, however, landed safely and was placed 



on a barge built especially to serve as a wharf boat and 
towed up the Columbia from Portland to Bonneville. This 
engine ran back and forth between the Cascade Locks and 
Bonneville for two years and earned many times its weight 
in gold during that short period. Every day it pulled an 
average of 200 tons of freight between Bonneville and the 
Cascades, though never a great deal going the other way, 
save twice a week when it would take down from five hun- 
dred to two thousand pounds of freight in shipments of 
gold from the Idaho mines. Although Bradford had 
agreed with Ruckles to "stand pat'' on freight charges, 
which they fixed arbitrarily on all freight hauled by the 
steamboat companies, Bradford wavered when he saw the 
bulk of the business go to Ruckles on the Oregon side of 
the river. 

J. C. Ainsworth was now president of the newly organ- 
ized Oregon Steam Navigation Company, which absorbed 
the Dalles-Celilo portage and invested $100,000.00 in 
stocking the wagon road with teams and wagons. This 
immense caravan was soon taxed to its utmost, as was 
every thing else that the company owned. J. C. Ainsworth 
was dispatched to San Francisco. He found about twenty 
miles of railroad iron, which could be had by paying freight 
and other charges. He arranged to take all of the iron, 
as they would not divide the lot. Only fourteen miles of 
steel rails were needed for the Dalles-Celilo Portage Rail- 
road, thus leaving enough for the Cascade Portage. When 
about three miles of rail had been laid at the Dalles Port- 
age, Bradford grew uneasy at the continued success of 
Ruckles on the Oregon shores and sold out to the Oregon 
Steam Navigation Company for $155,000.00. This move 
put Ruckles and the **Oregon Poney'' out of business. 
The little engine was sent to the Dalles-Celilo Portage for 
a short time, then it was sold to Mr. Howes, of San 
Francisco, and used in grading work, reducing the hills; 
on the site of one of which the Palace Hotel now stands. 
For nearly 20 years this little engine was safely stored; the 
warehouse burned and it was in a sad plight, until when 
it was overhauled and exhibited in Portland at the Lewis 
and Clark Exposition in 1905. 

In the sixties it puffed and tugged away, passing along 
in the shadow of the great rock which overhangs the track 
and marks the divide in the Cascade Range. The rock 
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irons were spiked for a distance of less than six miles, 
there are now two continuous rails of heavy steel reach- 
ing from Portland to Chicago, and parlor cars cover the 
distance in just seventy-two hours. A broad highway with 
easy grades and graceful curves now encircles the top of 
the rock and passes on through the mountain range. It is 
paved, and heavy stone and concrete walls protect the 
traveling public from danger as they look on the beautiful 
scenes. There is just enough room on the top of that 
rock to build a little stone house with plate glass windows 
and a green tile roof. There the "Oregon Poney" should 
have a resting place, and those who come and go, riding 
on cushioned seats and rubber tires may stop and think 
on the progress made in the Oregon Country in the short 
space of a man's lifetime; and who shall prophesy what 
shall come in the future, if one is able to judge by what 
has been accomplished in the past? 

The Lion of Lucerne, designed by the great Thorwald- 
sen, is known to many millions of men and women who 
have journeyed far to see it. Placed on top of this rock, 
which marks the divide in a great range of mountains, the 
"Oregon Poney" will look down on strange scenes and 
attract all who come to the Pacific Coast of North 
America. 
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ITH the rapid development of the Oregon 
Country there came a demand for a means of 
easy wagon communication, between the great 
"Inland Empire" east of the Cascade Range and 
the Willamette Valley, Puget Sound and the 
_ lower Columhia basin. It soon became an 

actual necessity. 

A letter written by General Rufus Ingalls in 1864* 
tells a most interesting story, from a military standpoint. 



"Headquarters Army of the Potomac, 
Office Chief Quartermaster, 

Camp near Brandy Station, 
Hon. J. W. Nesmith, March 23, 1864. 

U. S. Senator, Washington. 
Sir: 

Having served as quartermaster on the Columbia River 
at (Fort) Vancouver for many years, and having had to 
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Danes 

Walla Walla, and to fit out and supply many military 
expeditions against the Indians east of the Cascades, I 
have always felt deeply impressed with the necessity of 
having a good wagon road from Vancouver to The 
Dalles, probably passing the Cascade Mountains on the 
Oregon side of the Columbia. 

There are many cogent reasons for such a road aside 
from those of economy. 

In 1849 and 1850 the troops east of the Cascades were 
supplied by means of bateaus manned by Indians. It was 
necessary to send provisions, forage, hospital and ord- 
nance supplies up the river 50 miles, then to make a 
difficult, laborious and expensive portage of four or five 
miles at the Cascades, and then lo reship and forward 
by boats to The Dalles. 

These supplies had to he sent before the cold and 
rough weather of winter. Frequently in winter season, 
navigation is interrupted below the Cascades, when there 
can be no communication with the now populous and 
important country east without great risk. 

I have known all communication with The Dalles to 
be cut off for weeks by extreme cold weather. 

If a good wagon road were constructed, it would be 
used the year through to great advantage. I do not 
know what the rates of freight and passengers now are 
from Portland and Vancouver to The Dalles, but in 
1858 and 1859 freight was $25 per ton and passage of 
horse or man, $10. When the Columbia River is closed 
by ice. of course there is no communication at all. as 
no practicable wagon road has ever been opened. Much 
public money has been disbursed for the transportation 
of troops and supplies on boats that might have been 
saved had there been an easy land route. 

So soon as I can look over my books, I will furnish 
you a detailed statement showing the heavy and expen- 
sive shipments by the river to The Dalles. It amounted 
to more than $25,000 each quarter, and sometimes prob- 
ably more than that sum in one month, dependent, of 
course, upon the season of the year and the forces east 
of the mountains. I refer to the amounts paid by Gov- 
ernment for military purposes. h^ 



The country east of the Cascade Mountains is now 
quite populous and exceedingly rich in mineral and other 
resources. The trade by the river is now greater than 
at any other period, and is increasing. 

The demand for a land route through the Cascade 
Mountains becomes more serious and important every 
day. As a military measure, it is important to connect 
the lower Columbia with the great interior by a prac- 
ticable wagon road. I have seen the importance of it 
during the Indian wars. It would be still more neces- 
sary in case of a foreign war. 

Respectfully submitted, 

RUFUS INGALLS, 
Brig. Gen., Chf. Qr. Mr., Army Potomac." 

From this letter of General Ingalls it will be seen how 
necessary it has been ever since civilized man came into 
the Oregon country, to have a permanent road constructed 
through the Cascade Range, connecting the "Inland 
Empire" with the sea coast. 

The first wagon road on the Oregon side of the river 
was completed on February 9th, 1856. It was less than 
six miles in length and ran from Bonneville to the Cascade 
Locks, passing over the top of a point of rock. The Port- 
age Railroad was built at the base of this rock, which is 
the divide in the Cascade Range. The pioneer wagon 
road climbed to an elevation of four hundred and twenty- 
five feet on very steep grades to get by this difficult point. 
The new Columbia River Highway, which has no grade 
heavier than five per cent, passes around this point above 
the railroad, and below the old wagon road, at an elevation 
of two hundred and forty-five feet. 

Although diligent search was made, no record could 
be found that would show exactly who built this first road. 
A news item in the "Oregonian" of February 9th, 1856, 
reads: "We are informed that a new road around the 
portage of the Cascades, on the Oregon side, has been 
completed and that goods are now being transported over 
this road with safety and dispatch." On the same date an 
article appeared in the "Oregonian" calling attention to 
the fact that W. R. Kilborn, who resided at the Lower 
Cascades, on the Oregon side, had perfected "arrange- 
ments for the transportation of freight over the portage 
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Kilborn said, "Tlie road is now in complete order and 
my teams will always he in rt^adiness." 

The records in the United States Land Office at Port- 
land show this road to have been in existence in if*59. just 
as it now is, 

Althowgii the qnestion was frequently agitated, and 
there was great need of a through road, no definite action 
was taken until October 23, 1S72. when the State I-egis- 
latiire of Oregon appropriated fifty thousand dollars for 
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the purpose of building a wagon road from the mouth of 
Sandy River in Multnomah County, through the gorge 
of the Columbia to The Dalles. This amount was ex- 
pended, and in October. 1876, an additional appropria- 
tion of fifty thousand dollars was provided. The road 
built was crooked and narrow, and the grades were steep. 
In constructing the O. W, R. & N. Railway through the 
gorge of the Columbia in 18S3, this road was destroyed 
in many places, and only traces of it could be found in 

lew Columb; 



River Highway, twenty-four feet in width; with no grade 
heavier than five per cent. 

Previous to this, on March 25th, 1910, Mr. Henry 
Wemme and others, petitioned the authorities of Mult- 
nomah County, to construct a road from the town 
of Bridal Veil, east to the Hood River County line. 
The official road viewers made a favorable report. 
The county surveyor ran a line from Bonneville to the 
eastern boundary of Multnomah County and made a map 
and profile which were filed. He also ran a line, starting 




from a point near Chanticleer, and endeavored to locate 
a new road from that point to Latourell. This he said 
was impracticable and could not be done, even allowing 
a maximuni grade of twelve per cent. The only road 
existing at that time between the last named points had 
grades as high as twenty-two per cent. 

On April 29th, 191 1, the report of the road viewers 
and the County Surveyor on the road between Bridal Veil 
and Hood River County's line was adopted, and shortly 
thereafter the County force constructed one and eight- 
tenths mile of road east of Bridal Veil, twenty feet in 
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width, which conformed to the g-eneral practice of that 
time, with steep grades and short curves. 

When the County construction force began to dig 
into the steep slopes of the mountain side above the main 
tracks of the O. W. R. & N. Company, the work was 
stopped until an agreement could be entered into between 
the Railway Company and the County authorities, per- 
mitting the joint use of their right-of-way at many points, 
where the rugged mountains made this necessary. This 
agreement provided that Multnomah County might build 
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any width of roadway desired, but in no case more than 
fourteen feet in width, the grades to be seven and one-half 
per cent, although in many places a twelve-foot roadway 
had been contemplated, with grades as high as nine per 
cent. This much having been done all work ceased, for 
seemingly the Columbia River Highway had no sup- 
porters except a few "road enthusiasts." 

Shell Rock Mountain, in Hood River County, had 
always been regarded as an impassable barrier. No 
wagons were able to get by this mountain in pioneer 
' 's ; the hardv homeseekers used to stop iust east of 



on which they floated down the river to the Cascades. 
The road which the State built in the seventies crossed 
this rock slide far above the present road. The loose 
rock slopes were so steep that it was not possible to main- 
tain the old road, and it soon fell into decay. 

Had it not been for the timely assistance of one of 
Portland's prominent citizens, all work would have 
stopped for many years. In the fall of 1912, Mr. S. Benson 
placed ten thousand dollars in the hands of Governor 
Oswald West, to be used in connection with prison labor, 
in building a new road 
around the base of Shell 
Rock Mountain. 

At this time the State 
of Oregon had no High- 
way Commission, and the 
work was undertaken by 
the authorities of Hood 
River County, who used 
the State prisoners; the 
expense being met from 
the funds provided by Mr. 
Benson. 

This revived interest 
and created sentiment all 
along the line, favorable to 
the Columbia River High- 
way. It stimulated Mult- 
nomah County to action 
and called attention to the 
need of engineering skill 
and supervision, the lack of which had caused the work 
done by prison labor in Hood River County to fail, for 
most of the money contributed by Mr. Benson was wasted. 
On July 26, 1913, the new Commissioner, Rufus C. 
Holman, Chairman of the County Board of Multnomah 
County, offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 

"Whereas, under the provisions of Chapter One Hun- 
dred and Three of the laws of Oregon, Nineteen Thirteen, 
certain procedures are specified, and certain provisions 
designated relating to roads and highways, it is therefore, 
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"Resolved, That an Advisory Board on Koads and 
Highways to the Board of County Commissioners be cre- 
ated, consisting of Mr, W. W. Cotton, Mr. A. S. Benson. 
Mr. C. S. Jackson, Mr. W. B. Fechlieimer and Mr. Samuel 
Hill to investigate present conditions and methods prevail- 
ing in this department of County affairs, and to recom- 
mend those things which they may deem necessary for the 
betterment of the service." 

On August 27th, 1913, the Advisory Board recom- 
mended the employment of a road expert and engineer 
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to supervise the construction of the Columbia River High- 
way in Multnomah County. On August 28th, 1913. the 
Board of County Commissioners entered into an agree- 
ment with the author of this book to serve the Commis- 
sion and the people of Multnomah County as Consulting 
Engineer. 

A careful study of the great gorge of the Columbia, 
revealed its wonderful beauty and the great possibilities 
for a scenic and commercial highway. It was decided that 
the best modern practice should be followed in building a 
road suited to the times, the traffic, and the place. Such 
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a road to have a minimum width of twenty-four feet, with 
extra width on all curves, and no radius less than one 
hundred feet. The maximum grade to be five per cent. 

Early in September preliminary surveys were started, 
and the first construction camp was established at Mult- 
nomah Falls in October, 1913. 

Interest in the Columbia River Highway increased 
rapidly. The daily press gave it their unanimous sup- 
port. The Columbia Highway Association, with Mr. 
Julius Meier as its President, worked unceasingly to secure 
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its completion to the sea, while Mr. S. Benson and other 
influential citizens encouraged the people of Hood River 
County, and backed the whole enterprise. The same spirit 
of helpfulness which filled the breast of Joel Palmer and 
his comrades in the early days, when they came into the 
Oregon country, seemed now to urge men on to action. 
The newly-created State Highway Commission was 
anxious to lend assistance and to have all the Counties 
act in unison in order that all of the work might conform 
as nearly as possible to one standard, and to avoid local 
limitations. It was, therefore, thought best to have Mult- 
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nomah County take the lead, in placing the surveys and 

location of the entire Highway from tlie Inland Empire 
to the sea, under the supervision of the State Higlnvay 
Commission; the difficult work in Multnomah County 
being done under the direction of the Consulting Kngi- 
neer, who revised all surveys and fixed all locations 
through the Columbia River gorge in Multnomah County. 

As the Panama-Pacific Exposition was expected to 
attract large numbers of tourists to this Coast, the authori- 
ties determined if it were possible to do so, to have the 
entire road completed and opened to traffic by mid- 
summer of 1915. 

In order to facilitate the work and to avoid the usual 
entanglements and delays incident to an enterprise of 
such magnitude, it was necessary to start the heavy con- 
struction in Multnomah County at once, and to push it 
vigorously. Therefore, it was decided to do the work by 
day labor, and to establish a number of large camps, if 
some reliable citizen could be found who would accept 
the newly-created office of Roadmaster in Multnomah 
County. 

Mr. John B. Yeon, a wealthy and public-spirited citi- 
zen of Portland, volunteered to give, without remunera- 
tion, his entire time to this splendid work; and his offer 
was quickly accepted, Mr. Yeon's long experience in 
handling men in lumber camps fitted him admirably for 
this great task. His sagacity and love of the beautiful 
enabled him to grasp the meaning of the Engineer's plans, 
and thus to decide important matters correctly and with 
* great dispatch. 

With such an organization, strenuous effort, under any 
and all conditions of weather became a pleasure. 

The work was completed on time, and early in the 
summer of 1915. contracts for paving the Columbia River 
Highway and all of the trunk roads of Multnomah County, 
amounting to One Million Two Hundred and Fifty 
Thousand Dollars were awarded. 

The road was officially opened between Portland and 
Hood River on July 6th, 1915, when thousands of auto- 
mobiles from almost every State in the Union began to 
use America's Great Highway through the Cascade Moun- 
tains to the sea; although the west end of the Columbia 
Highway was not officially opened until August nth. 



when a large number of machines went over the road 
from Portland to Astoria and on to Gearhart and the 
ocean beaches. 

The work done in Hood River County eliminates all 
steep and dangerous grades. The new construction is 
of the highest type, and the tunnel in the face of the cliff 
at Mitchell Point, with the concrete viaduct approaches,* 
may well be considered among the most wonderful pieces 
of highway construction in the civilized world. It is fully 
equal to the famous "Axenstrasse" of Switzerland and one 
of the great features of the Highway. 

For the first time in history it is possible to drive a 
wagon from the wheat fields of Eastern Oregon through 
the Cascade Mountains to the sea, and to those who have 
always thought with Sir George Simpson that it could 
never be done, we paraphrase the answer of the Reverend 
Marcus Whitman and say "There is a wagon road through 
these mountains, for we have made it." An automobile 
can cover the entire distance in one short day's travel, 
and no man can estimate the value of this great Highway 
to all the people of the Pacific Coast. 

Men of all stations have vied with each other in their 
giving, to help along this work. 

Mr. John B. Yeon contributed two years of active ser- 
vice; aided by his friend and neighbor, A. S. Benson. 

At Crown Point approximately two acres were do- 
nated, through the kindness of Osmon Royal. 

George Shepperd gave eleven acres for the good of 
his fellows. S. Benson made it possible for thousands to 
enjoy a broad river, high mountains, and sparkling water 
falls, by his gift of more than three hundred acres. 

Jacob Kanzler found a way for our National Govern- 
ment to assist by setting aside some fourteen thousand 
acres of the National Forest for the free use of all, in 
which tired men and women with their little children may 
enjoy the wild beauty of nature's art gallery, and recreate 
themselves. 

Just two years ago there came together a small group 
of men, who were fully assured that the time was ripe for 
the inception of this great work. They set about the task 
with strong determination and brought it to pass; for 



•This tunnel was located and constructed by J. A. Elliott, under Major H. L. 
Bowlby, the State Highway Engineer. 
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the Columbia and fixeil tlie couis'' of the 
broad river, He planted a garden; inen 
came and built ft bcaulifiil city dttsc by this 
wonderland, in which tliey might dwell, 
and with contentment iook upon the snow- 
capped mountains roundabout. 
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'Die beauties ol the Gorge of the Coliini- 
bia can never be (orgotlcn by any viailor. 

Eaalcm Oregon, the beautiful Hood 
Rtver Valley, tlie lonnel in tlic face of Ihc 
cliff overlooking tlie mighty river, the 
rugged scenery at tlie greal divide in the 
Cascade Range ; Shepperd's DclI atirl Crown 
Point, may he compassed in one day of easy 
travel. 

Returning to Portland at sunset on a per- 
fect day, the visitor may pass through the 
busy streets, ascend to the "Heights." and. 
as the shadows come and darkness fills the 
valley, look down upon the city Where 
myriads of lights are beginning to twinkle 
like jewels in a diadem. 

Up in the sky, as if "of earth apart," is 
seen the snow-clad peak of Mount Hood. 
The last rays of golden sunlight gleaming 
on the broad surface of the Pacific Ocean 
arc reflected for more than a hundred 
miles, and give the good-night kiss to the 
mountains and the tired world below. 
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The way is now open, and as long as men anti women 
continue to conie and go through the gorge of the Colum- 
bia they will see the mighty work of God and should 
glorify His name. 



APPENDIX "A" 

Flathead Indians 



All of the early explorers who came into the Oregon country, 
noticed that some of the Indians had flattened skulls. The custom 
can be traced to almost all the tribes of the lower Columbia as well 
as of the Willamette Valley and Puget Sound country, including 
Vancouver Island. 

It was fashionable, and pre- 
vailed among the upper class. 
Slaves were not permitted to 
flatten the heads of their chil- 

On September 11, 1836, Mrs. 
Whitman saw an Indian molher 
at the Cascades with her infant. 
The child's head was in the 
"pressing machine," and Mrs. 
Whitman tells us that this hor- 
rible practice was continued un- 
til "the head became a fashion- 
able shape." 

A noted artist, Paul Kane, visited the Oregon country in 1S45. 
He made many sketches and published a book entitled "Wan- 
derings of An Artist Among the Indians of North America." His 
book was printed in London in 1859 and contained "seven illustra- 
tions printed in colors." They were lithographs, requiring six impres- 
sions to each picture. 

Early in April, 1S46, he sketched a "Flat-Head Woman and 
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uth of the Cowlitz river. Her 
ted Puget Sound, and on his 
let a half-breed who told him 
because he had made a sketch 
use of her death. Kane lost 

; and leaving for Fort Vancouver. 

'Scoocoom," meaning the "Evil Genius," 



Child" (see opposite page) near the 
name was "Cow-Wacham." Kane \ 
return, June 15 of the same year, h» 
that Cow-Wacham was dead, and th; 
of her, he was supposed to be the 
no time in procuring a ca 

In 1913, the author m 
a chief of the Klickitat tribe, and inquired whether his people had ever 
resorted to the practice of flattening the skull. The fine looking old 
man said: "No, my mother — she lazy — your mother — she lazy too;" 
indicating that much care and patience were required on the part of 
mothers, in order to produce a fashionable skull. 

The women of China worked on the other extremity of the body 
and compressed the feet of their girls, while "Godey's Magazine" of 
1957 shows that a middle course was pursued by the young women of 
America. They compressed the waist line to the limit of human 
endurance tor fashion's sake. The time has now arrived when men 
and women need to have the full use of their heads, their feet, and 
every organ, in order to fulfil! the requirements of this age and 
generation. 
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piAurA is a facsimile reproduction 

from a sketch niad« by Paul Kane in the 

year l64iG. This 'was lithographed and 

pr^t^ in Londbii in, 1859, requiring six 

__^^mp1%|iS^s in six different colors to pro- 
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Flathead Indians 
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ich iiccurred November an-30, 1847, al 
Ics west of the present city of W:il!a 
Walla, Washington, can never be forgotten. 

Df. Whitman and his sweet wife, together with eleven cithers 
massacred, and the buildings were bnrncd, by the Oiyust 
More than fifty women and children were taken pri 
rescued by Peter Skeen Ogden, Chief Factor of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company at Fort Vancouver, and were taken to Oregon 
City early in January, 1848. On the 38lh day of Jnne, 1915, sixty- 
seven years after that horrible event, Mrs. Church, now in her eighty- 
first year, met three other survivors, whom she had not seen since 
she was a girl of fourteen, when they parted company at Oregon City. 
The five Indians who led in the murderous attack on the Whit- 
; captured. They were tried by a jury of twelve 
I hung at Oregon City on the third day of 
June, 1850. — Georse H. Hinies, of the Oregon Historical Society. j 
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,j.'uaf(e, cu?ii)nis mhl mannt'rs. fTiose ni the nnniediaTt vicmilv 
th.> f..rt are principally Chinooks and KlicjgMtel^-'Slif overbed 
a iliH'l called Ca-.^a-nov, (,a-anov is a man oradvanccil agr. and 



OMAHAWK AND TOBACCO POUCH 




y Tiim-B-has, the Indian «ho hilled Dr. Marcus Whitman in the Massacre of 1847. 



1 unnicdUte family, coimiBting 
L-s, four children, and eighteen 4 
c reiliiced in one year lo oiir 
■hild. and two slaves. 

is .1 nia.i of more lluin ordi- 
t for aa Indian, and lie liss 

his great influence over his 
Iv by means of the supersli- 

in »hich llify hciM him. For 



I Casauov's Seoocooiii, or th 
Ij love with one of Casano' 

' eluded his search; until one day he mi 
Lilh of the CowIilK River, 
I spot, and at last procured also the assa 
"A few years before my arrival at 
Douglass, mho was then in charge, hca 
I report of a gun inside the gates. Tl 
, discipline he hurried out to inquire tli 
nd found one of Ca^i 
I over the body of an Indian whom C^is.n 
"Sacred as the Iiidi 



[ilvil Genius.' He finally fell ii 
wives, who eloped with hiir 
but the pair for a long tim 



nnd shot her on 
isinalion of l!ie loi 
Fort Vancouver, '. 



himself, : 



t iim 
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iht her from her father 
s price of ten articles of 
ves, hatchets, etc., then 



I buried i 

sumption — a disease very coiiini 

after the conclusion of the .i r i 

his lodge, and the same ev<-nir, 
I bereaved mother, who was il^. ■ 
I generally known a.i King Coin > 
I to in Washington Irving's ".\--iii 
I wife of a Mr. McDougall, who I 

£or, as it was supposed, the enori 

each description, guns, blankets, 

in Fort Astoria." 

The Reverend Samuel Parker attended the funeral of 

Casanov's only son. "The heir to his chieftainship," who 

was given Christian burial at Fort Vancouver, Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 2nd, 1S36. Casanov "had the coffin made larfte for the 

purpose of putting in clothing, blankets and such other arti- 
, cles, as he supposed necessary for his son in the world to 

which he was gone." Dr. McLoughlin cared for Casanov and 

his household during the remaining years of their lives. The 

favorite walking stick, the one which Dr. 

McLoughlin almost always carried. w:is :i 

"gword cane." The head of this swonl. 

which is an excellent quality of steel, i^ 

elephant's tusk ivory, carved in the like- 
ness of Casanov. no doubt when he w:i-. 

much younger than when Paul Karn.' 

sketched him in 1848. The '"sword caiic' 

was presented by Mrs, Josiah Myritk. ;i 

granddaughter of Dr. McLoughlin. to Mr, 

Frederick V. Holman, President of the 

Oregon Historical Society, and author of 

"Dr. John McLoughlin, the Father of 

Oregon." Ca=..c.. by !>..! K... 

Mr. Holman kindly consented to permit the cane to be 
photographed for use in this publication. 




APPETflJIX "D" 

Indian Beads and Medium* of Exchan^. Gambling 

The Indians east of the Cascade Range, who lived on plain 
and mountam top, regarded their horses most highly and all 
standards of value were measured by their ponies. Peu-peu- 
mox-mox, the great chief of the Walla Walla Indians, whose 
wealth in ponies was estimated at one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, saw the curly hair of a little nine months' old girl peep- 
ing oul from behind a wagon cover just before dusk on a hot 
August day in the summer of 1853. George H. Hime=,' her 
little brother, then a lad of ten years, was keeping watch 
while the men busied themselves with oxen and horses and 
his mother prepared the evening meal. Peu-peu-mox-mox 
was a stalwart man, richly dressed in fringed garments of 
buckskin, decorated with many ornaments, and highly colored 
head work across his full chest. On his head was a large bon- 
net of eagle feathers. He came close to the wagon and looked 
inlenlly at the child for several minutes then went away. The 
next morning hundreds of pinto ponies were grazing close by 
the camp. They had been driven up by the slaves of Chief 
Peu-peu-mox-mox, who came to buy the little red-haired girl. 
He offered ponies and ponies, and still more and more ponies. 
The family thought it a joke, but the old chief was serious 
and strode away with his company of attendants and ex- 
claimed, "Ni-ka-tum-tum" (my heart is sick) because all of his 
wealth could not buy one red-headed baby girl. 

Paul Kane, the artist, tells us that "Yellow-cum is the 
wealthiest man of his tribe. His property consists principally 
of slaves and ioquas, a small shell found at Cape Flattery, 
and only there, in great abundance. These shells are used as 
money and a great traffic is carried on among the tribes by 
means of them. They are obtained at the bottom of the sea, 
at a considerable depth, by means of a long pole stuck in a 
flat hoard about fifteen inches square. From this board a 
number of bone pieces project, which, when pressed down, 
enter liie hollow ends of the shells, which seem to be attached 
to the bottom by their small ends. The shells stick on the 
pieces, and are thus brought to the surface. They are from 
an inch and a half to two inches in length, and are white, 
slender and hollow, and taper to a point, slightly curved and 
about the size of an ordinary pipe stem.t They are valu- 
able in proportion to their length, and their value in- 
creases according to a fixed ratio, forty shells being the 
standard number to extend to a fathom's length; which 
number in that case is equal to a beaver skin; but if 
ihirty-nine be enough to equal a fathom, it will be worth 
two beaver skins; if thirty-eight, three skins, and so on, 
increasing one beaver skin for every shell less than the 
standard number. 

"The skin of a sea otter was worth twelve blankets, 
and two blankets were equal to a gun." A bushel of 
wheat was worth one dollar or one beaver skin and 
the Hudson's Bay Company required the Indians to 
give a pile of beaver skins laid out flat, one on top 
of the other, as high as the flint-lock gun which he 
wished to purchase. No doubt this accounts for the 
length of some of the guns. The Indians of the lower 
Tclumbia river were inveterate gamblers. 
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Indian Beads and Ornaments 
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trafficked for long years past%C(^*the shores 



of«^he great Columbia. ^^ 

^xlriental beads were brought in sli|ps for ^ 




axiip^'were highly prized by the Indians in 
early days. 

The" larger pendant is\a 4ca lion's tnsk 
on which is notdtdd and drilled the record 
of great events; the smaller, is made from 
the horn of a mountain goat, fashioned into 
a powder charge. There are also old coins, 
^A'my buttons and token pieces. 





BeoTor teeth used by Indians in gambling. They have been known to 
gamble away evorytning they posse s sed and to forfeit themselves into 
■lavery. 
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I purpose of barter and exchange by fur t 

. . ders. '* 

«;? Vr'This collection was made in the v^jiiity 

.^ of Mamaloose Island (the Island oT^the 

• ^ Dead), not far from The Dalles, Orpjjjon. 

• \ They are known as Hudson's Bay fieads. 




APPENDIX ■■£■• 

Coinage of Gold into BeaVer Mongig 

On January 24, 1S4«, 
Tnity of Sutler's ton, ncnr 
- i W. Marshall iind Chart. 




' IcrriLory of OreKoHh" h"(1 ■■iK4i>." lo indicate the 
vtar of coinage. This description applies lo the Five 
Dollar die nn1y. The Ten Dollar is somewhat dif- 
•■ sirh' bluing changed to indicate 
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While llie end of the i'rovision;.! (j->vernnient ci 
■ emor /osep/i Lane, by vfriue of his appofnimeni by 
President Polk, issued his proclamation on March ". 
1849, setting up the government of Oregon Territory 
according to the laws of the United States, yet the 
"Beaver Coinage" did not go out of circulation until 
about ia.')4, and then the larger portion went to the 
United Stales Mint in San Francisco, just established, 
because the bullion value of the coins ^ being pure 
g'old— was from eight to ten per cent greater than the face v 
Georgt H. H.wiej, Oregon Historic 

-The Official Map of San Francisco, by William M. Eddy. C. E., Sui 
the Town of San Francisco" was tiled in the Clerk's office of the Uniti 
District Court of the district of Oregon and California at Oregon City in C 
County, Territory of Oregon, on the first day of February, A. D. IB60. 




Chief Joseph, the Nez Perce 

Chief Joseph or "Younger Joseph," has been called 
"The Red Napoleon." Colonel C. E. S. Wood and other 
historians have told of his bravery and skill in out-classing 
his pursuers in the War of 
1877, General Miles and 
General H o vif a r d, who 
fought him, agree in say- 
ing that lie possessed great 
skill as a military genius, 
and while it was their duty 
as officers to capture him 
and his followers, they re- 
spected him. 

Chief Joseph was every 
inch a man and it is a pity 
that civilized white men 
could not have found a 
better way of treating him. 

Chief Joseph said : "Sup- 
pose a white man should 
come to me and say, 'Jo- '""""cH^EF^"oMi."."T»V^EI rEn=i 
seph, I like your horses and I want to buy them.' I say 
to him, 'No, my horses suit me; I will not sell them.' Then 
he goes to my neighbor and says to him, 'Joseph has some 
good horses. I want to buy them, but he refuses to sell.' 
My neighbor answers, 'Pay me the money and I will sell 
you Joseph's horses.' Then the white man turns to me 
and says, 'Joseph, I have bought your horses and you 
must let me have them.' If we sold our lands to the Gov- 
ernment, that is the way they were bought." 

Hear this stalwart man of the plain and the mountain 
top speak again: "I said in my heart, rather than have 
war I would give up my country. I would give up my 
father's grave. I would give up everything rather than 
have the blood of white men upon the hands of my people." 






PURSE OF CHIEF JOSEPH 

_ Preserted to Samud Hill by Chief Yellow Bull, June 20. 1905, at the unveilmg of the .nonumetil 

Creeled by the Washington State University Historical Society, over the grave of Chief Joseph on. 
the Colville Indian Re»ervalion. On this occasion Mr. Hill wat made honorary chief of the Nei 
Perce tribe and was named Wya-Tana -Toowa-Tykt, which translated, means "Nechlace of Light- 
ning." Chief Yellow Bull, now old and almost blind, wore the war bonnet and beailed paiBpher- 
nalia of Chief Joseph. He rode around the "long-lodge" or pot-latch lepee. astride Joseph's 
favorite horse, and delivered the following oration: 

"When the Creator created us. he put us on this earth, and the flowers on this earth, and he 
tskes us all in his arms and keeps us in peace and friendship, and our friendship and pence shall 
never fade, but it will shine forever. Our people love our old customs. 1 am very glsd to see our 
■white friends here attending this ceremony, and it seems like we oil have the same sad feelings, and 
that would seem like it would wipe my tears. Joseph is dead; but his words are not dead; his words 
will Uve forever. This monument will stand -Joseph's words will stand as lone as this monument, 
We (the red and while people) are bolh here, and the Great Spirit looks down on us both; and 
3W if we are good and Uve right, lihe Joseph, we shal] see him. I have finished." 
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s, Tlie opportiiiiily whicli is 
orterea to intelligent men at tins time is even greater than it was 
in the early days. 

Major General George W. Gocthals, Iniilder of the Panama Canal, 
passed over the Columbia River Highway between Portland and Cas- 
cade Locks on Wednesday. September 1st, 1UI5. He *ak\. "The Col- 
umbia River Highway is a splendid job of engineering, and absolutely 
without equal in America for scenic interest." 
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main lift« its head finir tlmirati'l and fDrty-fiw (ml ahiirc Ow rivi-r, ciHninnndinR n Bii|»rh .iew of the entire 
dinit n.unlry. I'lve HR'at sm.w-cni.w'ii [n>ak» ran Ik- srcn fnmi tliu bip. }-j«y fiKit anil iHiny trails bave been eonstnii 
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